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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, as 
found in the Adventures and Improvisations of 
Kurroglou, the Bandit-minstrel of Northern 

Persia, §c. Orally collected and translated, 
with notes, by Alex. Chodzko, Esq. London, 
1842. 8vo, pp. 592. Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Fund. Allen and Co. 

“Taz specimens of unwritten Asiatic poetry 
prised in this volume belong chiefly to the 
inhabitants of Northern Persia, and those of the 
casts of the Caspian Sea. I collected them 
(ays the editor and translator*) at different 
yriods, during a sojourn of eleven years in 
those countries, from oral communications with 
the people—generally, the lower classes, who 
did not know how to read or write. Their 
surce, therefore, is undoubtedly genuine; and 
his circumstance, combined with the insight 
they afford into the character, habits, and 
manners of the people among whom they are 
current, induced the committee of the Oriental 
Translation Fund to accept my offer to put 
them into an English dress; and they now 
frm one of the large number of Oriental 
wrks printed by them, few of which, without 
their munificent patronage, could have been 
presented to the _ The student of Ori- 
etal languages will lament with me the omis- 
tion of the original texts of the whele of the 
collection—an omission rendered unavoidable 
maccount of the great expense of printing in 
Oriental type, and because the objects of the 
committee are, strictly interpreted, confined to 
translations. In consideration, however, of 
wme of the dialects being very little, and 
others wholly, unknown to European Oriental- 
ists, the committee kindly consented that spe- 
timens of them should be printed in their 
originals. Those of the Tuka-Turkman and 
Perso-Turkish dialects are given in extract 
oly; but those of the Zendo-Persian are 
printed entire, as well from their novelty, as 
fom a hope of their greatly aiding the re- 
varches of investigators into the language of 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Van, Bistin, and 
Persepolis,—and probably, of leading to some 
knowledge even of those of Babylon.” 

This introduction explains the nature of the 
work, and opens to our consideration some of 
the very important points elucidated by it as 
aphilological performance. Should the lan- 

e guages here printed, for, we believe, the first 

time in England, if not in Europe, lead to the 

results hinted at by M. Chodzko, their appear- 
ance will indeed be invaluable; and we trust 
tv be able hereafter to examine them with re- 
ference to the conclusions at which the writer 
ams. In the meantime we shall glance over 
his welcome publication in regard to its more 
popular features, which are interesting enough 

0 gratify readers of every class. Kurroglou 
himself, who flourished in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, is a glorious nomade 
character, a type of his genus, a Robin Hood 
anda Rustem, a centaur of the highest order 
(for his horse is part of him, and is prized and 
loved beyond all animal love), a robber, a 

























drunkard, liberal as the day; fearless, confid- 
ing, generous, cruel, regardless of human life— 
in short, a being of another race and another 
world from us of Europe or of modern times, 
glowing full of savage virtue, and splendid in 
Asiatic barbarian vices. But, above all, the 
bandit was a minstrel; and his poetry, in the 
Perso-Turkish dialect, continues to be the 
most universally popular of any in the country 
inhabited by the wandering Turkish TIliats, 
which he amazed by his exploits and immor- 
talised by his song. He is, in fact, “their 
model-warrior,—their national model-bard, in 
the whole signification of thoseterms. Theruins 
of the fort of Chamly-bill, built by Kurroglou, 
are pointed out to the present day, in the de- 
lightful valley of Salmas, a district in the pro- 
vince of Aderbaidjan ; and scarcely any festival 
can pass without the recital of his love-songs. 
* * It is (continues our authority) in this 
mode of thinking, identical with that of his coun- 
trymen, that lies the secret talisman of the sym- 
pathy the name of Kurroglou excites, and the 
popularity it enjoys among the Turkish tribes 
of Northern Persia. According to their opi- 
nions, nothing is more natural than for the 
strong to oppress and plunder the weak: 
otherwise, say they, the former could not be 
powerful; nor would the latter acknowledge 
his master’s rights and superiority. And as 
riches are the means of power and enjoyment, 
the strongest must turn all his spoils into 
means of forwarding his authprity and plea- 
sures. He must make the greatest haste to 
enjoy them, because fortune is inconstant, and 
foes are anxiously watching. Every thing is 
allowed to a potentate favoured by fortune, 
provided he does not transgress certain rules 
of chivalrous nomadic morality.’ Kurroglou 
is the most worthy representative of such a 
philosophy. He knows he is more daring and 
more cunning than the rest of men knewn to 
him. He thinks, therefore, he has a right to 
rule them, and values them by the same stand- 
ard of valour and cunning. Arbitrary, impe- 
tuous, libidinous, the robber of caravans, but 
strongly feeling his own dignity, he is a foe to 
whoever is more powerful or more rich than 
himself. Being a son of a poor Turkman 
Tuka, he picks up his apostles among the 
most obscure classes of the nation. His fol- 
lowers and banditti are so many grooms, 
butchers, blacksmiths, and shepherds. He is 
an aristocrat only in love, and chooses his 
sweethearts amongst the daughters of princes 
and men of rank. As long as he has enough 
cash to pay for the dresses of his odalisks, and 
treat his numerous guests and attendants, he 
spends most-extravagantly to the last farthing ; 
and bathes'in pleasures so freely and sincerely 
that he has no time to think of the morrow. 
The music sounds; he is the first singer, the 
best poet, the most undaunted drinker. His 
guests, following his example, vie with each 
other in amusements, and in eating and drink- 
ing. All goes smoothly on in this way, till 
some morning, whilst he is just opening his 
eyes from a bacchanalian sleep, his head still 
fuddled from the debauch of the preceding 
night, Kurroglou is informed that there re- 


bottle in the cellar. What’s to be done? The 
dreaded robber jumps out of the bed of lazi- 
ness. He must have,—he will have all he 
wants! Woe to the merchants and pashas 
whose misfortune it is to pass on that day 
near Chamly-bill!’’ But love, caprice, a sort 
of passion for danger, as often incite him to 
action; and “once armed, and mounted on 
his horse, he behaves himself with the same 
exhilaration of spirit as when he revelled in 
pleasures.” It is, in sooth, a perilous, rollick- 
ing life, and in nothing constant but in the 
attachment of the hero to his horse Kyrat. 
“ Kyrat, in importance, is, indeed, the next 
individual to his master. The description of 
his qualities, in the first and fifth meetings, 
are considered, by the best judges of horses in 
Persia, as the surest authority to depend upon 
in hippological questions. ‘ My eye! my soul!’ 
Kurroglou frequently addresses him. So with- 
out his Kyrat he is nothing; and he dies one 
hour after his horse’s death. According to the 
opinion of the countrymen and admirers of 
Kurroglou, his war-songs are valued next to 
the didactic descriptions of the horse. Indeed, 
the powerful and manly language, the lively 
rhythm of the verse of the highwayman-poet, 
create a sort of wild and bold harmony, inimit- 
able in any translation. Kurroglou can never 
fight without he improvises first. His song is 
like the rattle of the snake, like the hiss of an 
adder; he must whistle before he bites.” 

Such is the general cast.of this work ; and it 
will not be necessary for us to do more than 
give a taste of its qualities in detail. Thus, 
Kurroglou is witness of a battle between his 
followers, led by Daly-Mehter, and an enemy 
who had got him into a trap almost fatal, and 
has improvised a song; and— 

“‘ Daly- Mehter hearing these words, shouted, 
‘My boys, cut their heads off; such are our 
master’s orders. Set them in a row, let the 
sight of them gladden his soul, and let their 
chief’s heart burst with grief.’ Kurroglou sang 
on. Improvisation —' The cowards do not go 
forward; they think that in the rear nobody 
dies. But God shields the brave man, protect- 
ing him from calamity. The arrow of destiny 
darts through a distance, and hits the coward.’ 
Daly-Mehter cried out, ‘ Hurrah, children! 
every soul alive forward! Killthem!’ Kur- 
roglou sang on. Improvisation. —‘ Now hear 
the doings of the traitor Ayvaz. Oh! I shall 
never admit a strange nightingale to my rose. 
These are Kurroglou’s words. Never believe 
his lying tongue. An inveterate enemy will 
never become a fellow-countryman in our 
family.’”’ 

The same Ayvaz, however, is restored to 
favour and affection; and at the end of his 
patron’s career makes a prominent figure in a 
picture singularly illustrating the feelings and 
manners of these wild tribes :— 

“The doings and improvisations of Kurrog- 
lou very often came to the ears of the courtiers 
of Shah Abbas I1., then reigning in Persia.* 
That monarch invited him more than once to 
his court, promising him the dignity of com- 











x Aided by the able Secretary of the Oriental Transla- 
‘ion Committee, the Rev. James Reynolds, 


mains not one sheep in the pantry,—not one 





* This king reigned from A.D 1641 (1051 H.) to 1666 
(1077 u.), 
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mander-in-chief (sepah sallar) of all his troops. 
We have said, that Kurroglou had sworn before 
his dying father, never to raise his arms against 
the Shah of Persia, and he kept his word: 
nevertheless, he declined all his offers and 
His obstinacy at last offended the 
shah; and one day, at the public selam, he 


invitations. 


promised to confer the above-mentioned rank 
to him who would bring Kurroglou’s head to 
the court. Hear now what happened in Chamly- 
bill. One morning Kurroglou’s barber* coming, 
according to custom, to shave his master’s 
Kur- 
roglou looked at the reflection of his face, and 
seeing his beard and mustachios were quite 
grey, he was filled with sorrow, and fetched a 
deep sigh from the bottom of his breast. Issa- 
Bally and Ayvaz, who were present, asked him, 


head, put a looking-glass before him. 


‘ Master, why art thou sighing?’ 
help sighing? Look! 
hair. 


* How can I 


enjoying the pleasures of the world. 


and ordered it to be nailed down, on both sides 


of the scabbard, that it might never be un- 
sheathed again. When this was done in his 
presence, he said, ‘I never bowed down before 
any lord or king,} nor have 1 ever wished to 
serve them. ‘The shah of Persia has invited 
me more than once to his court; [ did not go. 
Now, by my submission, | wish to please not 
the king, but God. The shah now ruling Persia 
is Abbas II., of the Safavian dynasty. I will 
go without any pomp to his court at [spahan, 
and, after a short stay there, I will proceed to 
Mecca, If it please God, | will return to you; 
and in a quiet corner, far from the world and 
its pursuits, I shall await death, praising God 
and praying to him to forgive the sins of my 
past life.” Ayvaz said, ‘Thou wilt go, doubt- 
less, as becomes a man of thy fame and riches, 
with 4 numerous suite and stately splendour. 
Who of us shall accompany thee?’ ‘ Nobody; 
T will mount my Kyrat and ride alone.’ Sad 
was the day of parting. ‘lhe women cried in 
their harems, the men in the streets. Kur- 
roglou bade farewell to all; but he could not 
part with his sword, and although it was nailed 
down and unsheathable, he girt it about his 
side. Theydeparted. Kurroglou did not long 
keep the highway, but turned into the moun- 
tains, visited all of them and sighed. On a 
sudden he stopped his horse, and said to his 
seven hundred and seventy-seven warriors who 
accompanied him part of the way, ‘ My heart is 
full; [ must sing something to you.’ Improvisa- 
tion.—* The spring comes. ‘Che snow melis on 
the mountains. My sisterly mountains unveil 
their fronts before my eyes. Here my Egyp- 
tian sword revelled in blood to satiety! O my 
mountains! my battles will live eiernally in 
your echoes! How happy I was wandering 
upon your bosom! 
I Jay in ambush, waiting till a heavy caravan | 





* “ The barber (de//ak) is as equally important a per- 
sonage in Persia asin Spain. Being aconstant companion 
of the male members of families, at home and at the 
baths, he gets acquainted with all domestic secrets, and 
very often performs an important part in intri 5 

t * This reminds us of the notorious boasting of Turk- 
mans, that they never reposed under the shade of a tree 
or a king.” 





1 have not one black 
My head bends towards the grave, and 
my cold heart no more entertains the desire of 
There 
are only two wishes of mine which have never 
been fulfilled ; first, to perform a pilgrimage to 


Kurroglou called all his servants 
He proclaimed Ayvaz 


Hidden amongst you rocks, | 





ascended your acclivities. O my mountains, 
you never betrayed my secrets! Thanks to 
you! thanks!’ Kurroglou, and with him all 
his warriors, wept. ‘Then having rested him- 
selfa little, he sang on. Improvisation.—‘ Having 
made a descent on Chamly-bill with Ayvaz, I 
»} drank the red wine which flowed in streams. 
O my mountains! I measured with the hollow 
of my shield the turquvises, pearls, gold, silver, 
and jewels of the whole world, which I have 
gotten upon you as my booty.’ Kurroglou 
sighed and sang on. Jmprovisation.—‘ I crushed 
down Scutari, that fortress of the sultan, high, 
like you, my mountains! Farewell, ye lovely 
mountains! I used to snatch from the sheeps’ 
breasts your lambs; but to-day I will devour 
your wolves, and will howl like them.’ The 
warriors said, ‘O! our master, during thy long 
life in this world, thou didst never leave the 
cup of pleasure without exhausting it to the 
bottom; what art thou then sighing for?’ Kur- 
roglou sang. Improvisation, —‘ Kurroglou says, 
‘1 came into this world. I learned the price 
of the days gone by. I died the very day my 
mother brought me forth.® I have only two 
brothers, my sword and my horse. Ye moun- 
tains, ye are my sisters.’ They proceeded fur- 
ther and arrived at Gazly-Gull. There Kur- 
roglou bade farewell to his warriors, recom- 
mended them to live together on good terms, 
and added, ‘ It is possible I shall never see you 
again. The fates, always treacherous, befriend 
nobody faithfully.’ ” 

This was prophetic: the aged robber, who 
sings he is a hundred years old, is murdered 
on his way by two disgraced courtiers of Shah 
Abbas, who, like the knights that assassinated 
Thomas 4 Becket, thought to please their royal 
master by this bleody deed :— 

“The first action of the two caitiff khans 
was to go to the stables, and to cut the veins of 
all four legs of Kyrat. Then having armed all 
their servants, twenty or thirty in number, they 
rushed upon Kurroglou. Thus awakened, he 
threw away the coverlet, got up, and with his 
fists cleared his way through the invaders, and 
ran to the stables. There he perceived his 
faithful steed weltering in his blood, with his 
legs cut round. He clasped his head with both 
his hands and cried like a child. Then turn- 
ing to his terrified persecutors, he exclaimed, 
‘Villains! come nearer. You have killed my 
Kyrat; there is my bosom, strike! I shall not 
defend myself any longer, take my life also. 
Without him [ am useless in this world. But 
before 1 die allow me to sing a song.’ Impro- 
visation.—‘ O inconstant fate! shali I proclaim 
to the world all thy wickedness? Thou hast 
befriended nobody faithfully to the end. Death 
was always thy last reward. How many poten- 
tates thou hast put on a level with the thorn, 
creeping on the earth! Didst thou not say to 
the Hebrew Joseph, ‘Thou must be a slave!’ 
Didst thou not sell him like vile merchandise ? 
What didst thou do with every monarch? with 
every ruler of the world? Where is that So- 
leiman commanding the divs and the peris? 
Did not the king of kings, Kaykaus, that se- 
cond Rustem, lose in play at dice with death ?’ 
Then turning to Almas Khan, he said, ‘Thou 
art not only a villain, but a fool too. If thou 
wantedst any favours from the shah, thou 
shouldst have asked for my intercession, and 
thou wouldst have obtained all thou wishedst. 
Now, after the death of Kyrat, if thou wouldst 
spare my life, [ will not accept of it. Let me 


Mecca; and second, to have an issue of one of 
my wives,’ 
and warriors together. 
his heir and successor. ‘I am old,’ said he, 
‘and swear to God before you, that as long as 
I live, I shall never again draw out the sword.’ 
He put into their hands his favourite sword, 











* « Tasked many learned Persians what was the mean- 
ing of this line. According to their opinion it means, 
that Kurroglou never feared death, and was alive with 


——— 
sing for the last time.’ Improvisation.— & ty, 
warrior must lose his life on the field of battle 
The guns and the carbines thunder for him ij 
death-song. O death! whom didst thou spare 
The most cunning of all men, Babai-Ajyi; 
once ran from thee, and endeavoured to es " 
Didst thou not catch him, jumping upon hi, 
from an ambush? The heart of Kurrovlou q) 
ram fears thee not, provided his vows may |, 

agreeable to God. Were even Hassan a, 
Hussein,f those footstools of the throye , 

God, on the seventh heaven (Zrsh), spared) 
thee?’ No! thou hast made them mariyrs 4 
Kerbella” Having finished this song, Ky 
roglou said piously the prayer of the dying, ai 
without any resistance delivered himself up inte 
the hands of his murderers. Almas Khan ay 
Behram Khan severed his head from his bor! 

flayed the skull, salted the skin of it aft 
having stufled it with straw, and started with 
their precious burden to Ispahan.” 

The assassins boast that they slew him af 
Chamly-bill; but mark the sequel :— 

“¢ Thou liest!’ exclaimed the shah, angrily 
‘You have not courage enough to be able 
kill him in his own fort. Guards, take the 
to prison!’ Both khans were manacled, chained 
and thrown into a dungeon. A courier 
then despatched with a royal firman to Cham) 
bill, in order to learn all the particulars of 
Kurroglou’s death. The five principal me; 
of the band—Ayvaz, Daly-Ahmed, Issa- Bally, 
Demurchy-Oglou, and Kimehy-Oglou— can 
with the answer to the court of Ispahan. ‘Tie 
shah received them most graciously, and lis 
tened with patience to what they related of th 
last journey of their chief. The truth cane 
out. In the agony of grief, they threw then 
selves upon the ground before it; and their 
tears and lamentations caused all the inhabi: 
ants of Ispahan to ery. The shah orderc/ 
Almas Khan and Behram Khan to be give: 
up to the banditti, who, in revenge, immedi 
ately cut them to pieces. Besides this, th 
ia mide the little town of Kuhrud free fron 













































































all taxes, in commemoration of the horrib: 
murder perpetrated there; and in order that 
the inhabitants of it, gratified with this act 
agreeable to heaven, might be always praying 
to God to have mercy on the soul of Kurroy!ou 
By his royal commands, the head of Kurroglou, 
being joined to his carcass, was buried with the 
greatest honours; and a neat mausoleum was 
erected, which can be seen at the present day.” 

In a future Gazette we shall review the spe- 
cimens of ‘Tatar, Kalmuk, ‘urkman, Ghilaui, 
Rudbar, Taulish, and other sonys. 

















Metallic, Paper, and Credit Currency ; and ii 
means of regulating their Quantity and Value. 
By J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. 8vo, pp. 105. 
P. Richardson. 







Deepty conversant with his subject in all its 
bearings, the author originally circulated his 
opinions through the medium of letters in tle 
Times newspaper: these he has since revised, 
reconsidered, and consolidated, so as to fort 
the volume before us. ‘I'he importance of the 
inquiry canuot be exaggerated; for whatever 

















* ¢ Babai-Amir was the famous runner (laufer) of Shah 
Abbas the Great. The Persians say that he could run 
forty farsakhs (one hundred and sixty English miles) | 
twenty-four hours. When old, having amassed gt 
riches, he loaded his camels with them, and set of on 
voyage, in order to escape from death. ‘Tired ofa lon 
journey, he sat down to take breath, and then was kilk 
by Excael, the angel of death, who could never overtal 
Babai-Amir as long as he was running.” ; 

+ “Sons of Aly and Fatima, the daughter of the pro 
phet: one of them perished by poison, the other wis 

























the sense of glory, boundless freedom, and valour.” 





murdered in the desert of Kerbella.” 
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or revulsions affect our 
economical system, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the question of the currency is so in- 
terwoven With their most vital motions, that it 
must always be taken into view as the essential 
constituent of their adversity or prosperity. 
Mr. Bosanquet addresses himself broadly to 
the discussion, and declares— 

“The leading principle and propositions, 
upon which I would establish the system of 
currency Which I have in view, are these :—lIst, 
That money is the measure of value, and as 
such should be preserved as free as possible 
from variation in value, 2d, That money is the 
medium of exchange; and as such, should be 
provided at all times, in quantity proportioned 
to the demands of the community for the pur- 
poses of exchange. 3d, That the value of 
money can vary only from excess or deficiency 
in quantity ; from variation in the value of its 
standard; or from discredit. 
principle of self-regulation is required, as a 
preventive against excess or deficiency, in the 
quantity of money in circulation, interfering 
with its value. Sth, That forced and sudden 
variations in the quantity of money in circula- 
tion, according to the influx or eftlux of bullion, 
as a corrective to excess or deficiency, come 
too late into operation, and destroy the two 
first principles, as above. 6th, That the only 
sife and legitimate mode of regulating the 
quantity of money in circulation, is by means 
of the rate of interest. 7th, That the entorce- 
ment of convertibility of notes into specie, at 
all times, is not absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of the value of the currency, and, 
under certain circumstances, causes the value 
unnecessarily to vary.” 

The first three propositions are self-evident; 
and we are very much inclined to accord en- 
tirely with the sequent conclusions drawn from 
them; but as we fear to enter upon the details, 
we had better confine ourselves to the author’s 
own results :— 

“With the view (he says) of preventing, as 
fir as possible, derangement in the value of 
the currency, internally, and in ordinary times, 
from excess or deficiency of quantity, I pro- 
pos’,—Ist, That the securities of the bank or 
banks of issue, throughout the country, be so 
managed, that at all times a Jarge portion of 
them, fluctuating of course according to the 
state of demand, shall consist of bills of ex- 
change or securities for loans granted for short 
periods, 2d, That all advances by the bank 


agitations, changes, 


or banks of issue, upon loan or discount, be | 


terminable at furthest in sixty days. 3d, That 
the rate of interest upon such loans and dis- 
counts be fixed at 5 per cent, except as here- 
after provided. 4th, That all issues of notes 
by purchase of stock or merchandise, except- 
ing only bullion, beyond a certain amount, be 
prohibited. Sth, That, upon the above terms, 
the public have the power of claiming advances 
upon India- bonds, exchequer- bills, and all other 
government securities, at any time, and to any 
amount. ‘Thus, a constant process of reduc- 
tion in the quantity of circulation would be 
kept up, by the falling in of loans and dis- 
counts, thereby preventing excess in times of 
high credit, low rates of interest, and tendency 
to superabundance ; and the possibility of defi- 
ciency, in times of discredit and high rate of 
interest, would be prevented, by allowing the 
public to’ supply hemedion at all times at 
“per cent upon tendering undoubted security. 
Against pressure aud derangement in the value 
of the currency, from external causes, and in 
extraordinary times, | propose:—Ist, That the 
bank or banks of issue be at liberty at any 


4th, ‘That some | 


time, under certain penalties, to issue 2/. and 
31. notes in aid of their reserves of specie. 2d, 
Theat, under further penalties, 11, 2, and 3i. 
notes be declared legal tender at the bank or 
banks of issue. This last expedient is sug- 
gested for the purpose of meeting those ex- 
treme cases which, I believe, would not occur 
once in twenty years, when the stores of gold 
at the bank might become exhausted from sud- 
den rise in the value of gold abroad, owing to 
some temporary and extraordinary cause of 
demand ; and when—the standard being there- 
by forced for a moment above its real value— 
our currency should not be suffered to follow 
the variation. * 

“ The evil consequences to many of the re- 
turn to cash payments in 1819 (Mr. B. says) 
have now nearly come to an end, Those who 
had contracted debts in depreciated currency, 
have either discharged them in currency one- 
third more valuable, or have been ruined in 
the attempt. For twenty years past we have 
reaped the bitter fruits of a long period of pre- 
vious depreciation and deviation from our stand- 
ard, but we have at length passed through the 
trial induced by this act of public faith; and 
even our national debt, contracted in depreci- 
ated currency,—the weight of which debt had 
become greatly increased by the return to spe- 
cie payments, being now spread over a wider 
surface of wealth,—is, in fact, lighter than be- 
fore the change took place.” And he adds, 
“It is trom these temporary but destructive 
fluctuations that I would propose to free the 
currency. * * * ‘The plan suggested is 
based upon the principle of convertibility of 
paper into specie (a principle against which it 
would be in vain at present to contend), allow- 
ing only of temporary infractions of this prin- 
ciple during the violent storms and tempests 
to which the currency is occasionally exposed, 
At the same time, it is my conviction that this 
principle is incapable of being maintained 
under all circumstances; that its operation is 
now frequently izjurious; and should the pe- 
riod ever arrive of permanent adverse exchange 
against the country, it must necessarily be 
abandoned.” 

The effect of his system, he holds, would be 
“uniformity of currency throughout the coun- 
try; less sudden, less frequent, and less ex- 
tensive fluctuations in the value of the cur- 
rency; steadiness and facility in the supply to 
the public, at all times, and under all circum- 


| stances; a bar to that undue depression of the 


rate of interest, which leads to speculation, 
and tends to force capital out of the country; 
and occasional revenue to the government, 
without burden to any one, and in times when 
government is usually in greatest need.” 

Upon these statements we shall offer little 
observation. The return to a metallic standard 
has ever appeared to us to have done little of 
the good proposed, and removed none of the 
evils complained of. If there were depriva- 
tions, fluctuations, and crisises before, have we 
been free from them since? Have our re- 
sources increased? and have our population 
been rendered more comfortable? Has over- 
trading been repressed, and all the certain 
consequences of pushing markets avoided ? 
No; the manufacturer can just do as much 
with bills as with the much-reviled paper-cur- 
rency and one-pound notes; and the vicissi- 
tudes of reaction, want of employment to the 
labourer, and starvation, have pervaded the 
land to a more fearful extent than ever. We 
have paid dearly for our golden standard—that 
GOLDEN CALF, which we set up and worshipped 





with such idolatrous fanaticism. Whether the 





plans advocated by Mr. Bosanquet would re- 
store us to the blessings he anticipates, we are 
not competent to decide; but we can safely 
say that his volume is eminently worthy of con- 
sideration, both for the facts it contains, and 
the views it enforces. 





Percival Keene. By Capt. Marryat, author of 
“* Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Perci-val Keene, by the author of Peter Simple, 
seems to indicate the intent of a contrast; and 
the writer of Jacob Faithful has faithfully 
wrought it out. ‘The hero’s family and intro- 
duction to life are described with a rich sati- 
tical humour, and the whole of the early pages 
are lively and spirited. They are, at the same 
time, very like the truth and real life. When 
Percival goes to sea, his midshipman frolics are 
not much dissimilar to preceding naval sketches 
of the same kind and period; but still marked 
by all the talent and experience of one conver- 
sant with the subject, and well able to paint it 
cleverly. After this, his adventures become 
more interesting; and the whole of them are 
told in a vigorous manner—never flagging, nor 
allowing the reader to become ennuyed in the 
progress of the story. From first to last, it is 
easy and amusing; and will add a smart and 
conspicuous feather to the gallant captain's 
literary plume, though already waving with so 

popular a breeze over his brow. 

Keeping clear, as our wont is, from the mys- 
tery of the tale, we shall endeavour to give a 
taste of its qualities by selecting a few passages 
where they cau with least injury be detached 
from the building. 

The father and mother of our hero are thus 
introduced, at the residence of a starched old 
maiden aunt of the former, with a fine estate 
and large property at her own disposal. 

“The honourable Captain Delmar, at the 
time I am speaking of, commanded a frigate 
employed upon what was designated channel- 
service, which, in those days, implied that the 
captain held a seat in the House of Commons, 
and that he voted with the ministry; and fur- 
ther, that his vote might, when required, be 
forthcoming, the frigate was never sea-going, 
except during the recess. It must be admitted, 
that H. M. ship Paragon did occasionally get 
under weigh, and remained cruising in sight of 
land for two or three days, until the steward 
reported that the milk provided for the cap- 
tain’s table was turning sour; upon which im- 
portant information the helm was immediately 
put up, and the frigate, in a case of such ex- 
treme distress, would drop her anchor at the 
nearest port under her Jee. Now as the Para- 
gon was constantly at Spithead, Capt. Delmar 
was very attentive in visiting his aunt, who lived 
at Madeline Hall; ill-natured people asserted, 
because she had so fine an estate in her own 
gift. Certain ic is, that he would remain there 
for weeks, which gave great satisfaction to the 
old Jady, who liked her nephew, liked atten- 
tion, and was even so peculiar as to like sailors. 
But it must be observed, that there was another 
person at the mansion who also liked the cap- 
tain, liked attention, and liked sailors; this was 
Miss Arabella Mason, a very pretty young wo- 
man of eighteen years of age, who constantly 
looked in the glass merely to ascertain if she 
had ever seen a face which she preferred to her 
own, and who never read any novel without 
discovering that there was a remarkable like- 
ness between the heroine and her pretty self. 
Miss Arabella Mason was the eldest daughter 
of the steward of the old Lord de Versely, bro- 
ther to the honourable Miss Delmar, and was 
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much respected by his lordship for his fidelity 
and his knowledge of business, in the transac- 
tion of which he fell; for he was felling trees, 
and a tree fell upon him. He left a widow and 
two daughters. It was said that at his death 
Mrs. Mason was not badly off, as her husband 
had been very careful of his earnings. Mrs. 
Mason, however, did not corroborate this state- 
ment; on the contrary, she invariably pleaded 
poverty; and the honourable Miss Delmar, after 
Lord de Versely’s death, which happened soon 
after that of his steward, sent both the daugh- 
ters to be educated at a country school, where, 
as every thing that is taught is second-rate, 
young ladies of course receive a second-rate 
education. Mrs. Mason was often invited by 
the honourable Miss Delmar to spend a month 
at Madeline Hall, and used to bring her eldest 
daughter, who had left school, with her. Lat- 
terly, however, the daughter remained as a fix- 
ture; and Mrs. Mason received but an occa- 
sional invitation. It may be inquired in what 
capacity Miss Arabella Mason remained at the 
hall. She was not a servant, for her position 
in life was above that of a menial; neither was 
she received altogether in the saloon, as she 
was of too humble a grade to mix with gentry 
and nobility. She was therefore betwixt and 
between: a sort of humble companion in the 
drawing-room; a cut above the housekeeper 
in the still-room ; a fetcher and carrier of the 
honourable spinster’s wishes; a sort of link be- 
tween the aristocratic old dame and her male 
attendants, towards whom she had a sort of old- 
maidish aversion. However this position might 
be found useful to her mistress, it must be ad- 
mitted that it was a most unfortunate position 
for a young, thoughtless, and very pretty girl, 
moreover, who was naturally very lively, very 
smart in repartee, and very fond of being ad- 
mired. As the honourable Captain Delmar was 
very constant in his visits to his aunt, it was 
but natural that he should pay some little at- 
tention to her humble companion. By degrees 
the intimacy increased; and at last there were 
reports in the servants’ hall that the captain 
and Miss Bella Mason had been seen together 
in the evergreen walk; and as the captain’s 
visits were continually repeated during the 
space of two years, so did the scandal increase, 
and people became more ill-natured. It was 
now seen that Miss Bella had been very often 
found in tears; and the old butler and the older 
housekeeper shook their heads at each other 
like responsive mandarins. The only person 
who was ignorant of the scandal afloat was the 
old lady spinster herself. I must now in- 
troduce another personage. The honourable 
Captain Delmar did not of course travel with- 
out his valet; and this important personage 
had been selected out of the marine corps which 
had been drafted into the frigate. Benjamin 
Keene, for such was his name, was certainly 
endowed with several qualities which were in- 
dispensable in a valet; he was very clean 
in his person, very respectable in his deport- 
ment, and, after the sovereign of Great Britain, 
looked upon the Honourable Captain Delmar 
as the greatest person in the world. More- 
over, Benjamin Keene, although only a private 
marine, was, without exception, one of the 
handsomest men that ever was seen, and being 
equally as well made and well drilled as he 
was handsome in person, he was the admira- 
tion of all the young women. But nature, who 
delights in a drawback, had contrived to leave 
him almost without brains; and, further, he 
was wholly uneducated—for he was too stupid 
to learn; his faculties were just sufficient to 


in the manual exercise, and mechanically to 
perform his duties as a valet, Ben always ac- 
companied his master to the hall, where the 
former was at one and the same time the admi- 
ration and laughter of all the servants. It 
hardly need be observed, that the clever and 
sprightly Miss Arabella Mason considered Ben 
as one much beneath her——that is, she did so 
on his first arrival at Madeline Hall; but, 
strange to say, that two years afterwards, just 
at the time that reports had been raised that 
she had been frequently discovered in tears, 
there was a change in her manner towards him ; 
indeed, some people insinuated that she was 
setting her cap at the handsome marine : this 
idea, it is true, was ridiculed by the majority, 
but still the intimacy appeased rapidly to in- 
crease. It was afterwards asserted, by those 
who find out every thing after it has taken 
place, that Ben would never have ventured to 
look up to such an unequal match had he not 
been prompted to it by his master, who actually 
proposed that he should marry the girl. That 
such was the fact is undoubted, although they 
knew it not; and Ben, who considered the wish 
of his captain as tantamount to an order, as 
soon as he could comprehend what his captain 
required of him, stood up erect, and raised his 
hand with a flourish to his head, in token of his 
obedience. Shortly afterwards, Captain Del- 
mar again came over to Madeline Hall, accom- 
| panied, as usual, by Ben; and the second day 
| after their arrival, it was made known to all 
| whom it might concern, that Miss Arabella 
Mason had actually contracted a secret mar- 
| riage with the handsome Benjamin Keene.” 

Here is a little after-touch of another sort :— 

“There is no security in this world. A dis- 
solution of parliament took place; and on the 
following election, the Honourable Captain Del- 
mar’s constituents, not being exactly pleased 
at the total indifference which he had shewn to 
their interests, took upon themselves to elect 
another member in his stead, who, as Captain 
Delmar had previously done, promised every 
thing, and in all probability would follow the 
| honourable captain’s example, by performing 
nothing. The loss of his election was followed 
up by the loss of his ship, his majesty’s govern- 
ment not considering it necessary that Captain 
Delmar (now that he had leisure to attend to 
his professional duties) should retain his com- 
mand. The frigate, therefore, was paid off, 
and recommissioned by another captain, who 
had friends in parliament.” 

We are sorry we can only find room for a 
portion of a genuine sea-piece:— 

“I was (says Middy) looking over the stern, 
and perceived that the boat belonging to the 
bumboat woman who was on board of the ship, 
was lying with her painter fast to the stern 
ladder; the waterman was in her, as well as 
one of the sailors’ wives, who had left her own 
wherry in hopes of getting on board when the 
waterman went alongside to take in the articles 
not sold, when the bumboat woman left the 
ship, which would be in a few minutes, as it 
was nearly gun-fire for sunset. The waterman, 
who thought it time to haul alongside, and 
wished to communicate with his employer on 
board, was climbing up by the stern ladder. 
‘That’s against orders, you know,’ cried I to 
the man. ‘Yes, sir; but it is so rough, that 
the boat would be swamped if it were to remain 
alongside long, and I hope you won’t order me 
down again; there’s some nice cakes in the 
boat, sir, just under the stern sheets, if you 
would like to have them, and think it worth 
while to go down for them.’ This was a bribe, 








enable him, by constant drilling, to be perfect 


and I replied, ‘ No, I don’t want your cakes; 


TS 
but you may come up.’ The man thanked me. 
and walked forward as soon as he had gained 
the deck. On second thoughts, I determineg 
that I would have the cakes; so I descended 
by the stern ladder, and desiring the womay 
who was left in the boat to haul upon the rope 
contrived to get into the boat. ‘ What is it 
you want, my dear?’ said the woman. ‘I come 
for some of those cakes under the stern sheets’ 
replied I. ‘Well, I'll soon rummage them 
out,’ said she, ‘ and I hope you will let me slip 
on board when the boat is alongside. Mind, 
sir, how you step, you'll smash all the pipes, 
Give me your hand. I’m an old sailor, «| 
should not think so,’ replied I, looking at her, 
I could hardly make out her face; but her form 
was small, and, if an old sailor, she certainly 
was a very young woman. We had a good 
many articles to remove before we could cet 
at the cakes, which were under the stern sheets; 
and the boat rocked and tossed so violently 
with the sea which was running, that we were 
both on our knees for some little while before 
we obtained the basket: when we did, to our 
surprise, we found that the boat’s painter, 
somehow or other, had loosened, and that 
during our search we had drifted nearly one 
hundred yards from the ship. ‘ Mercy on me! 
—why, we are adrift,’ exclaimed the woman, 
‘What shall we do? It’s no use hailing, — 
they'll never heat us; look well round for any 
boat you may see.’ ‘ It is getting so dark that 
we shall not see far,’ replied I, not much 
liking our position; ‘ where shall we go to?’ 
‘Go to!—clean out St. Helen’s, if the boat 
does not fill before we get there; and further 
than that too, if I mistake not, with this gale 
of wind. We may as well say our prayers, 
youngster, I can tell you.’ ‘ Can’t we make 
sail upon her?’ replied I.‘ Can’t we try and 
pull on shore somewhere? Had we not bet- 
ter do that, and say our prayers afterwards? 
‘ Well said, my little bantam,’ replied the wo- 
man: ‘ you would have made a good officer if 
you had been spared; but the fact is, boy, that 
we can do nothing with the oars in this heavy 
sea; and as for the sail, how can you aud | 
step the mast, rolling and tossing about in this 
way? If the mast were stepped, and the sail 
set, I think I could manage to steer, if the 
weather was smoother, but not in this babble 
and this gale; it requires older hands than 
either you or I.’ ‘ Well, then, what must we do?’ 
‘ Why, we must sit still and trust to our luck, 
bale out the boat, and keep her from swamping 
as long as we can; and between times we may 
cry, or we may pray, or we may eat the cakes 
and red herrings, or the soft bread and other 
articles in the boat.’ ‘ Let’s bale the boat out 
first,’ said I, ‘ for she’s half full of water; then 
we'll have something to eat, for I feel hungry 
and cold already, and then we may as well say 
our prayers.’ ‘ Well, and I tell you what— 
we’ll have something to drink too, for I have 
a drop for Jem—if I could have got on board. 
I promised it to him, poor fellow; but it’s no 
use keeping it now, for I expect we'll both be 
in Davy’s locker before morning.’ The woman 
took out, from where it was secreted in her 
dress, a bladder containing spirits; she opened 
the mouth of it, and poured out a portion into 
one of the milk-cans; having drank herself, 
she handed it to me; but not feeling inclined, 
and being averse to spirits, I rejected it. ‘ Not 
just now,’ said 1; ‘ by and by, perhaps.’ Dur- 
ing the time of this conversation we were swept 
by a strong tide and strong wind right out of 
the anchorage at Spithead: the sea was very 
high, and dashed into the boat, so that I was 
continually baling to keep it free; the night 
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was as dark as pitch; we could see nothing 
except the lights of the vessels, which we had 
jet far away from us, and they were now but 
as little twinkles as we rose upon the waves. 
The wind roared, and there was every appear- 
ance of a heavy gale. ‘ Little hopes of our wea- 
thering this storm,’ said the woman; ‘ we shall 
soon be swamped, if we do not put her before 
the wind. I’ll see if I cannot find the lines.’ 
She did so after a time, and by means of the 
rudder put the boat before the wind; the boat 
then took in much less water, but ran at a swift 
rate through the heavy sea. ‘ There, we shall 
do better now; out to sea we go, that’s clear,’ 
said the woman; ‘and before daylight we shall 
be in the Channel, if we do not fill and go 
down; and then, the Lord have mercy upon 
us, that’s all! Won’t you take a drop?’ con- 
tinued she, pouring out some spirits into the 
can. As I felt very cold, I did not this time 
refuse. I drank a small quantity of the spirits; 
the woman took off the remainder, which, with 
what she had previously drank, began to have 
an effect upon her. ‘ That’s right, my little 
Trojan,’ said she, and she commenced singing. 
‘Along pull, a strong pull, and a pull altoge- 
ther; in spite of wind and weather, boys, in 
spite of wind and weather. Poor Jem,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ he’ll be disappointed; he made 
sure of being glorious to-night, and I made 
sure to sleep by his side—now he’ll be quite 
sober—and I[’ll be food for fishes; it’s a cold 
bed that I shall turn into before morning, that’s 
certain. Hand me the cakes, boy, if you can 
fumble them out; the méré we fill ourselves, 
the less room for salt water. Well, then, wind 
and waves are great bullies; they fly slap back 
ina fright when they bang against a great ship ; 
but when they get hold of a little boat like this, 
how they leap and topple in, as if they made 
sure of us! [here a wave dashed into the boat]. 
Yes, that’s your sort. Come along, swamp a 
little boat, you washy cowards, it’s only a wo- 
man and a boy. Poor Jem, he’ll miss me some- 
thing, but he’ll miss the liquor more; who 
cares? Let’s have another drop.’ ‘ Give me 
the lines, then,’ said I, as I perceived she was 
letting them go, ‘ or we shall be broadside to 
the waves again.’ I took the rudder-lines 
from her, and steered the boat, while she 
again resorted to the bladder of spirits. ‘ Take 
another sip,’ said she, after she had filled 
the milk-can ; ‘ it won’t harm you.’ I thought 
the same—for I was wet through, and the 
wind as it howled pierced me to the bones; 
I took a small quantity, as before, and then 
continued to keep the boat before the wind. 
The sea was increasing ver¥ much; and, al- 
though no sailor, I felt fully convinced that 
the boat could not live much longer. In the 
meantime the woman was becoming intoxicated 
very fast. I knew the consequence of this, 
and requested her to bale out the boat; she 
did so, and sung a mournful sort of song as 
she baled; but the howling of the wind pre- 
vented me from distinguishing the words. I 
cannot well analyse my feclings at this time— 
they were confused; but this I know, self-pre- 
servation and hope were the most predominant. 
I thought of my mother, of my aunt, of Captain 
Bridgeman, Captain Delmar, and Bob Cross; 
but my thoughts were as rapid as the gale 
which bore us along, and | was too much em- 
ployed in steering the boat, and preventing the 
seas from filling it, to have a moment to collect 
my ideas. Again the woman applied to the 
bladder of spirits, and offered some to me ; 
refused. I had had enough, and by this time 
she had had too much; and after an attempt 
to bale she dropped down in the stern sheets, 





smashing pipes and every thing keneath her, 
and spoke no more.” 

We shall leave all else to pleasure our 
readers. They will be much gratified with 
Percival Keene alias Delmar. 


Noticing a new work of Capt. Marryat’s, we 
may take the occasion to mention the second 
volume of Masterman Ready, which brings down 
this Robinson Crusoc-ish history of the Wreck 
in the Pacific to a Savage cloud. What becomes 
of the hero and the Seagrave family, another 
volume is to tell; and then, as the showman 
promised, “ we shall see what we shall see.” 
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The Spas of Homburg, considered with reference 
to their Efficacy in the Treatment of Chronic 
Disease. By Sir A. M. Downie, M.D. 12mo, 

-pp. 90. London, J. Churchill. 

It is from the foot of the same chain, that of 

Taunus, that issue forth many of the most re- 

puted spas of Germany. Such are those of Ems, 

Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Seltzers, &c. Hom- 

burg is among the number. Our author, who 

was many years physician-in-ordinary to the 
late landgravine of Hesse Homburg, has stu- 
died the advantages of this site with great care, 
and gives it a decided superiority in point of 
climate and locality: add to this a touch of the 
spa-transcendental science, ‘‘ that the atmo- 


KOHL’S RUSSIA. 
[In continuation.] 


In Petersburg the severity of the winter is 
often fatal; and the following is a striking 
picture of the condition and distress of nearly 
all ranks of the inhabitants. 

“With us (says Mr. Kohl) the sufferings of 
the poor in cold winters are extremely severe. 
There is no doubt that in Petersburg they have 
far superior means of protecting themselves 
from cold. The public precautions taken in 
their behalf, the warm rooms established for 
them in various parts of the city, where the 
poor may find shelter from the cold all day for 
nothing, and the fires in iron cabins near the 
theatres, for the carriage-drivers, when the cold 
is intense, are among the least effective of those 
means. But the thick furs and garments, which 
the very beggars are in possession of ; the close 
dwellings, which, even huts not excepted,* are 
all water and air tight, constitute the best de- 
fences. When the cold is at 25 degrees, all the 
sentriesin Petersburg are supplied with pelisses ; 
and it is quite a new sight to a foreigner to see 
these saldiers muffled up in thick furs, march- 
ing to and fro, as if in masquerade, before the 
palaces. Nevertheless, it is a matter of course 
that, in such cruel extremities of cold as some- 
times prevail in Petersburg for weeks together, 
many a human body, full of health and life, is 
congealed by the chilling breath of Boreas into 
a statue of ice. But such accidents are not so 





sphere is very much influenced by the saline 
springs, the exhalations from which, joined to 
the mountain-air, have always appeared to me 
to produce sensations similar to those which 
are experienced in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea’’ (p. 24). 

The ridicule cast by Dr. J. Johnson and Dr. 
Granville on the all-comprehensive carte des 
maladies has had the good effect of diminishing 
somewhat this display, and answering at the 
same time the good purpose of calling attention 
more directly to the real virtues of the different 
waters, when there is so much choice. Dr. 
Downie very properly rejects all such unphi- 
losophical pufiery —grants the superiority of 
Wiesbaden for gout and rheumatism—but points 
out the value of the Brunnen of Homburg in 
other maladies, and that with a care and ability 
which will recommend his little work to all 
who are in search of such remedial means. 

Homburg has an additional claim to the 
favour of our countrymen, that the late land- 
gravine was the Princess Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of King George III. The revenues of the 
little principalities of Homburg and Meisen- 
heim never exceed about 15,000/. a year; and 
at the time of the Princess Elizaheth’s husband 
succeeding to the landgraviate were farther af- 
fected by the expenses of the war succeeding 
to the French revolution. The princess, with 
true munificence, placed a certain portion of 
her income at the disposal of her consort to 
liquidate these debts, and commenced rebuild- 
ing the family residence. A hospital was fitted 
up for the poor, and schools were established. 
At the death of her husband, the princess con- 
tinned her benevolent interest in the country 
of her adoption. She fixed her residence in a 
small apartment of the chateau, gave up a join- 
ture of 5000/. per annum to the landgrave (bro- 
ther to her husband@), and paid into the treasury 
60007. a year out of her own income for the 
purpose of paying off the encumbrances already 
mentioned. The princess, whose riches and 
generosity must thus have benefited in so ma- 
terial a manner a principality whose whole 
revenue is only 15,0002. lived till the year 
1840. 


much owing to the scantiness of the means of 
defence as to the manners of the people, and 
| more especially to three causes—the laziness of 
| the lower classes, the intemperate use of ardent 
| spirits, and the hard-heartedness, or, to speak 
more correctly, the recklessness of the rich. 
The Russians, full as they generally are of 
spirits, dislike every kind of exertion, and in- 
tellectual and physical gymnastics are alike 
hateful to them. In cold weather, therefore, 
they creep behind the stove, or load themselves 
with furs, and quietly submit to their fate, in- 
stead of doing what every one who is not a 
Russian would do, defending themselves tooth 
and nail against the cold. The butschnik slinks 
into his hut; the soldier, if he thinks he can do 
it unpunished, into his sentry-box; and the 
drivers roll themselves, like a tortoise, into a 
ball under the mats of their vehicles. Many 
of them are, of course, surprised in these posi- 
tions, and carried off by the cold—the sentry 
is lifted out a statue, the butschnik a mummy, 
and the driver a petrified cripple. The immo- 
derate drinking of spirits increases the danger. 
Intoxication and sleep, which it induces, are, as 
everybody knows, the surest ways of perishing 
by cold; and as the cold is never severe in 
Petersburg but a great number of persons are 
to be found drunk and asleep in the streets, it 
may easily be conceived that the sacrifices which 
winter demands are not few. The utter insen- 
sibility of the wealthy in regard to their ser- 
vants increases this number. It is incredible 
what is required of these poor fellows, footmen, 
outriders, and coachmen. In visiting, they are 
left for hours in the street, no matter what the 
weather may be. Many, when they go to the 
theatre or into company, make them wait the 
whole evening at the door, to be in readiness 
the moment they are wanted. At such times 
the coachmen naturally fall asleep upon their 
boxes, and the outriders, boys not more than 
twelve years old, who have not yet learned to 
keep awake till midnight, sit dozing upon their 





* “Even the temporary habitations which the excise 
searchers run up before the gates of the towns, with 
rafters, straw, and clay, are always provided with double 
doors, 
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_ horses, or, twisting the bridle round their arm, 
stretch themselves on the frozen snow of the 
Street-pavement. Many a poor coachman has 
lost nose or ears, hands or feet, from being 
frost-bitten, while his master or mistress has 
been enjoying the most exquisite treat for ear 
or palate; nay, how many have paid with their 
lives for the most frivolous amusements of their 
employers! For the rest, this is one of the 


easiest of the many kinds of death which the | 


wretched Russian serfs sometimes have to suf- 
fer; nay, this gradual sinking into the arms of 
slumber and death is said to be accompanied 
by a sensation so soothing, that those who have 
been roused trom it in time to be recalled to 
life have at first shewn themselves exceedingly 
dissatistied. The highest degrees of cold occur 
in general only in calm, serene weather; so 
that with a cold of 30 deg. Petersburg may 
reckon upon splendid weather. The sky is clear, 
the sun shines brilliantly, and the more bril- 
liantly as his rays dart through millions of 
minute glistening crystals of ice with which 
the atmosphere is filled as with diamond-dust. 
From all the houses, and likewise from the 
churches, which are heated too, whirl thick 
columns of vapour, which appear as dense as 
if there was a steam-engine in every house, and 
reflect all sorts of colours. The snow and ice 
in the streets and on the Newa are white and 
pure as though all were of baked sugar. The 
whole city is clad in a dress of the colour of in- 
nocence, and all the roofs are coated with a like 
stratum ofsparkling crystal-dust. Water freezes 
as it is poured out ; and the horse-troughs, the 
vehicles engaged in carrying water and their 
drivers, the washerwomen at the canals, are all 
encrusted with ice ; for every drop is instantly 
changed to stone, and contributes to furm about 
them the most fantastic icicles and wrappers. 
In the streets every thing displays the most 
active life in order to escape the clutches of 
death ;. and all scamper in such haste as if he 
were literally at their heels. The snow, as you 
tread on it, crackles and howls the strangest 
melodies ; all other sounds assume unusual tones 
in. this frigid atmosphere; while a slight rust- 
ling or buzzing is continually heard in the air, 
arising probably frum the collision of all the 


particles of snow and ice that are floating | 


there.” 

The markets supply a good:and curious chap- 
ter:— 

“ The Gostinnoi Dwor of Petersburg, with 


to replace it. You buy a pair of new boots, 
are pleased with their handsome make, and 
walk out in them twice or three times in fine 
weather; but let a heavy shower come on, and 
they soak up the water like sponges: the outer 
| soles, merely glucd on, drop from your feet, 


buy a new pair. ‘Oh, how shamefnlly thy 
bootmaker has treated thee, daddy! Come to 
me; I will sell thee a pair, the best that can 
be made. I ask but 15 rubles. Upon my 
honour I cannot abate a farthing.’—‘I will 
give thee half the money.’—‘ O daddy, daddy, 
thou wouldst not wrong me? Only look at this 
make: feel the leather, how soft, and yet so 
strong! 'Fhou wilt not live to wear them out. 
Nay, nay, be not so hasty. Don’t go away, 
daddy. Thou shalt have them for 8 rubles; I 
| cannot let them go for less. There, take them, 
land Pil pack them in nice paper for thee. 
| Fare thee well, and God grant thee health to 
wear them!’ And you will have reason to 
thank God, if the first hot sunshine does not 
make the leather crack in all directions. A 
genuine German tradesman, seated in his shop, 
brooding over plans and thinking of his wife 
and children, looks like calculation personified. 
The Russians are almost invariably without 
thought or care. Rarely do you see them 
writing or keeping accounts: their business is 
simple, and needs no such artificial aids, When, 
therefore, they are not engaged with customers, 
or with chanting their invitations to passen- 
gers, they are in general full of all sorts of fun 
and frolic. In fine weather, a very favourite 
game with them is backgammon, and the board 
is even painted on the benches and tables that 
stand outside their shops. In winter they ex- 
ercise themselves with a game at ball in the 
spacious passages of their bazaar, where they 
kick a large ball very adroitly over the heads 
of the passengers from one'to another; or they 
| assemble round the breakfast-table and the 
| steaming Ssamowar, and swallow whole cans of 
hot tea. At times they attend to their night- 
ingales and other singing-birds, which always 
surround them in abundance, fasten their kaf- 
tan together, put something or other to rights 
in their shops, and now and then, approaching 
their Bog (saint) with devout reverence, pray 
| for prosperity in their business. Besides the 
furriery, which of course is partly most excel- 
jlent, and besides the ironmongery, the wax- 
|chandlery, and some other articles, there are, 





its appendages, may contain full 10,000: shop- | upon the whole, but few genuine Russian com- 


keepers, traders, and dealers, exclusively of | 


the peasants, who supply. the market with pro- 
visions, As these people, whose homes. are 
not at hand, are wanting all sorts of things in 
the course of the day, those wants have drawn 
about them a: great number of other traders. 
The alleys and streets of the bazaar incessantly 
swarm with itinerant venders of tea,.with their 
large steaming copper kettles of kwas, bread, 
cheese, sausages, which find a brisk demand 
among the Kupzni, who are blest with good 
appetites, Complaints and distress, such as 
are heard and seen in our markets, are as yet 
unknown in the bazaar of Petersburg; for, in 
the first place, the Russian drives all care out 
of his: head, and never suffers a murmur to 
escape his lips; and, in the next, trade is 
always brisk in this rising country, slawa Bogu! 
(God be praised !), be the commodity as much 
beneath animadversion as it will. In other 
countries goods obtain a ready sale by. aspiring 
tothe highest degree of excellence in quality: 
here it is just the reverse. ‘The worse anarti- 
cle:is—so, Iverily believe, the Russian specula- 


modities in the Gostinnoi Dwor itself. Most 
of them are bad imitations of foreign patterns; 
though it cannot be denied that in these copies 
there is much that is peculiar.” 

The following describes several other peculiar 
features :— 

‘In one corner all the dealers in images of 
saints have established themselves. The Rus- 
sians, who always imagine that they are for- 
saken by God and all his angels, where they 
have not visible and palpable representations 
of his omnipresence, where the Almighty has 
not taken actual possession by the hand of the 
priest, and who therefore hang their persons, 
their rooms, their doorways, and their gate- 
ways, as well as their churches, with images of 
saints, have occasion, of course, for an incre- 
dible quantity of them. In heaps, like ginger- 
bread-nuts, and sold by dozens, little brass 
crosses, portraits of the Virgin Mary, St. Johan, 
and St. George, and other amulets, lie exposed 
before the shops. On the walls of the latter 
hang glittering figures of false silver and gold, 
of all forms and dimensions; small ones, a few 





tors think—the sooner the buyer wiil have need 


inches in length and breadth, which the ser- 


and you run upon the inner to the bazaar, to | 


| vants of great families fetch away by the gross, 
to supply new-built houses, where they are 
nailed up in every room, behind the curtains; 
large ones, six or eight feet high, for orthodox 
tradesmen, who, with their wives and children, 
prostrate themselves before them; others for 
the use of village churches and city chapels, 
Some are fitted, after the new fashion, into 
mahogany frames; others adorned in the old 
style, with pillars, porches, and whole temples, 
curiously platted with silver wire. Many are 
new and fresh painted by pupils of the Peters- 
| burg Academy of Sciences ; but most of them 
|are antiquated figures, seemingly encrusted 
land embrowned with the dust of ages, and 
these the lower class of Russians like best; 
just as the German peasants prefer old, 
thumbed, and soiled hymn-books to such as 
are bran-new and fresh bound. They are in 
particular request when it is known that they 
have belonged to churches, but less valued 
if they have grown old in the service of pri- 
vate individuals. * ° - 

“ But decidedly the most entertaining and 
interesting part of this great market-world for 
the foreigner, is that division: of the Tschukin 
Dwor where the poultry-market is held. It is 
composed of two long rows of shops, stocked 
with birds, large and small, alive and dead, 
pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bul- 
finches, linnets, nightingales, and a hundred 
other Russian birds, which form the most pic- 
turesque and parti-coloured aviary that can be 
conceived. The shops are built of wood, but 
almost entirely open in front, so that one may 
conveniently see all that is in them from the 
street. In each of these shops there is a pi- 
quant medley of the real quintessence of rural 
sounds: the crowing of cocks, the cackling of 
hens, the chatter of ducks, the cooing of pi- 
geons, enough to supply a hundreil villages. 
From one row of shops to the other, the saints 
have built themselves flying bridges, such as 
we have already described. These bridges 
and the roofs are the resort of innumerable 
pigeons, each party of which is accustomed to 
its own roof, and which may be easily caught 
when a person sets about it. ‘The Russians, as 
every body knows, do not eat pigeons, which, 
as the dove is the representative of the Holy 
Ghost, they would consider it a heinous sin to 
do; and therefore they buy these birds merely 
to feed them, to play with them, and to amuse 
themselves with watching their flight. It is a 
truly interesting sight to see the Russian shop- 
keepers directing the flight of these birds at 
ever so greata height. For this purpose they 
merely fasten bits “of rags to a long stick, and 
wave it about in various ways, which indicate 
to the well-schooled birds whether they are to 
fly higher, whether to the right or the left, or 
whether it is intended that they should come 
down, in which case they descend as instan- 
taneously as if they were shot. The force of 
custom reconciles even the bitterest enemies: 
thus, among the pigeons, and familiarly asso- 
ciating with them on the roofs, are to be seen 
cats, one of which is kept in each shop, on ac- 
count of the mice. It is a remarkable sight to 
see these blood-thirsty animals among the little 
birds, to which they never do any harm, because 
their masters have cured them of the disposi- 
tion to murder birds, and taught them gentle- 
ness and forbearance. The fly-catcher, the 
nightingale, the linnet, the bulfinch, the lark, 
all of them favourite birds with the Russian 
tradesmen, who always have a great number of 
them hanging up in their dwelling-houscs, their 
bazaars, and their national coifee-houses, twit- 





ter, in spite of the intense cold—it is probable 
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that they too, like mian, are less tender here in 
the north than their brethren in the south— 
whenever there is a bright gleam of sunshine. 
These poor animals have not, during the whole 
Jong winter, a drop of watet given them to 
drink, because in the cold shop it would in- 
stantly be converted intoice. Their little bottle 
js merely filled with snow, which they are 
obliged to turn into liquid in their bills for 
themselves. They are therefore scen, wher- 
ever the sun has melted the ice ever so little, 
fluttering eagerly about the precious fluid, of 
which they have so long been deprived, and 
drinking it greedily, and none of them more so 
than the ducks and the pigeons. * * #* 
The Russians regulate their whole lives, and 
especiaily the diferent actions of their domestic 
economy, not according to nature, but by cer- 
tain church-festivals, which are once for all 
estublished as the times for doing certain things. 
Thus, cattle are turned out, not when there is 
crass for them to eat, but on the 17th of April, 
because it is St. Stephen’s day, when the priest 
blesses and sprinkles them with holy water. 
Inlike manner, they do not begin ploughing 
when the weather is favourable, but on St. Gre- 





qory’s day, who gives success to the operation. 
Apples are not gathered when they are ripe, 


but on the festival of the Virgin Mary, in | 


August. 
liable to operate like poison; but after it, unripe 


An apple eaten before that day is literary, and the other to all mercantile per- 


| 


fruit is not hurtful, even to infants at the breast; | 


and if lux or inflammation ensue, and carry 
them off, it was the will of God. On Easter 
Tuesday all the Tschumaks (drovers of the 
south) set out, because the roads are then 
good ; and about Pakrowi (the Ist of October) 
they return home, because after that festival it 
is not quite safe, on account of spirits, to be 
abroad. 
show-communications ofthe north are confined.” 
(To be continued.) 





Doctor Hookwell; or, the Anglo-Catholic Family. 


3 vols. KR. Bentley. 

A novex with the following motto on the title- 
page, “© Whesocver will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that ke hold the Catuonic Faith,” 
we must confess startled us nota little. But 
when we came to peruse it, our wonder in- 
creased. Doctor Hookwell is the Reverend 
Doctor Hook of Leeds in proprid persona, and 
in canonicals; and the other characters are 
most of them, we presume, equally real and 
known personages. Indeed, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lascelles, and others, are introduced by 
name and figure in various ways in the narra- 
tive. Thus strangely impersonated, the sub- 
ject-matters, altogether religious and political, 
are no less extraordinary. We have discussed 
at length, and with all the solemnity and sc- 
riousness of a scrmon, the tenets of the Papal 
Church, the apostolic succession of the Epis- 
copal Church of England, the Oxford Tracts 
aud Puseyism, Dissent and its tendency to re- 
publicanism, Methodism and the imperfections 
of Wesley and his followers, Conservatism and 
Whiggery, education, and, in short, nearly all 
the grave topics with which the public mind 
has been agitated for the last few years of spe- 
culation, theory, and change. Against the 
Dissenters the author is exceedingly bitter; of 
the Romish Church he is tolerant ; and towards 
Puseyism he much inclines. ‘Those who feel 


an interest in this mode of treating them, and | 


of mixing up invention with the mast sacred 
things, will tind what they seek in Doctor Hook- 
well, In our opinion, the question of Sacra- 
ments, and other momentous inquiries of a si- 


Within similar established limits the | 


milar kind, are not in a proper place or form 
in publications of this class. 


Otley’s Guide to the Lakes; to which is added, 
an Excursion through Lonsdale to the Caves. 
Pp. 220. Simpkin and Marshall; Kirby 
Lonsdale, A. Foster. 

Tue season of the year (September 3), anda 

seventh edition, render anothcr syllable need- 

less to recommend this very pleasant guide. 

Waverley Novels. Vol. XVIII. Edinb. Cadell. 

Red Gaunilet is the present issue, as these 

cheap volumes tend towards the close of the 

series. Scott was a bit of a Jacobite, and “ the 
forty-five” was a subject congenial to his heart. 

Still Red Gauntlet only partakes of his great 

powers, and is somewhat unequal—for him ; 

but who else could have written so interesting, 
characteristic, and various a tale? 

The Copyright Act, §c., as altered by the recent 
Statute of 5 and 6 Victoria, §c. Svo. pp. 40. 
By a Barrister. London, Gilbert. 

Bankrupt and Insolvent Acts. The same. 

Turse well-arranged and clearly annotated 

publications render these important acts as 

easily comprehensible to the meanest under- 
standing, as if they had never been encum- 
bered with legal and technical phraseology. 

We heartily recommend them, the one to all 


sons, who will find their advantage in consult- 
ing them whenever they are at a loss. 


Phonography ; or, the Writing of Sounds, viz. Lo- 
gography and Musicography, §c. By V. \. 
de Stains, Graduate of the University of 
Paris. 2dedit. Svo, pp. 208. London, E. 
Wilson. 

Tuis volume contains much information, with 

examples, on the origin of writing as the re- 

presentative of speech and of music, and is well 
worthy of notice i both respects. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton; with 
Notices of his Life, History of the Rowley Con- 
troversy, a Selection of his Letters, and Notes 
critical and explanaiory. 2 vols, 12mo. Cam- 
bridge, W. P. Grant. 

Tue publisher has rendered a very interesting 

and acceptable service to literature by reviving 

so well-digested and selected a compilation of 
the works of Chatterton, with an improved and 
corrected memoir of that extraordinary genius. 

Although it offers us no points for extract or 

descant, we can truly say that it is a publica- 

tion which ought to find a place wherever En- 
glish classics and poets are preserved. ‘Lhe 
beauties of the original, and the strange nature 
of the imposition (together with its effects), 
are, singly, enough of recommendation; and 
the two together form an irresistible claim. 


The Ladies’ Handbook of Fancy Needlework and 
Embroidery. Pp. 54. London, E. G. Clarke 
and Co. 

Onty fancy Us attempting to pass judgment 

upon “ fancy needlework!” ‘The notion has 

given us a stitch in our side (and we are al- 
ways writing the word stitch, “ stich,” “ stish,”’ 

“stisch,” and so through many forms) ; the only 

thing to be said in our favour being, that we 

never have the slightest inclination to the 
cross-stitch. The mere heads of the “ Con- 
tents” are like a series of riddies tous, There 
is, for example, the tent-stitch, we presume 
for an encampment of seldiers; the gobelin- 
stitch, for tapestry and ghosts; the Irish stitch, 
erecn for the Emerald Islanders; the chess- 
pattern, for 2 game at checkmate; the queen- 


stitch, for the royal Victoria and her little 


and epigrams; the basket-stitch, for apple- 
women and greengrocers; the feather-stitch, 
for poulterers, bedimakers, and chambermaids ; 
the velvet-stitch, for chartist and anti-corn- 
league orators in their smooth speeches in 
favour of order and peace; the dice-patterns 
for hells and gamblers; the heart-pattern, 
for lovers ; the Roman pattern, for Dr. M‘Hale ; 
the wave-pattern, for sailors; and raised work, 
not to be worsted, for the Literary Gazette. 
How to learn and understand all this, and 
more, the little book in hand briefly and clearly 
teacheth. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Bramford, Aug. 23. 
THE ANOPLOTHERIUM IN THE NORWICH 
MUSEUM. 
Sir,—As the determination of the true nature 
of the fossil remain lately added to the Nor- 
wich Muscum involves a point of extreme sci- 
entific interest, I hope you will allow me the 
opportunity of saying a few words explamatory 
of the brevity and decided tone of my com- 
munication to the Literary Gazette of July 23. 
In the little work by Mr. Green, “ On the 
Antiquities and Geology of Bacton,” to which 
Prof. Owen refers in his reply to my note, the 
author has inserted two plates of fossil remains ; 
one of these he speaks of as representing the 
fossilised relics of an extinct Saurian, and the 
other those of an Anoplothcrium; the latter 
being an extinct pachydermatous mammal, hi- 
therto only known to the fossil Fauna of Great 
Britain by teeth and osseous fragments, found 
in the fresh-water tertiary strata of the Isle of 
Wight, and which are probably referable to 
that, or to an allied genus. 
Not pretending to any knowledge of compa- 
rative osteology himself, the author of the 
above-named work, previously to publication, 
very judiciously transmitted to Professor Owen 
a tooth of the mammal respecting which the 
present doubt has been mooted; and at p. 60 
he gives, in the following words, the result of 
the professor’s examination :— On communi- 
cating the discovery to Prof. Owen of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and sending a tooth 
for that gentleman’s inspection, he stated that 
‘ there is sufficient to prove the tooth to have be- 
longed to a vegetable feeder more allied to the 
Anoplotherium than to any ordinary ruminant.’ ” 

At Manchester, Prof. Owen brought this 
discovery under the notice of the geological 
section of the British Association; and on that 
occasion he stated that the Norfolk Anoplothe- 
rium was referable to Cuvier’s subgenus Dicho- 
bunes. Vrom my own investigation of the 
strata, which are at present accessible by cliff- 
sections along the eastern coast of England, I 
was aware that the discovery of an Anoplothe- 
rium at Bacton would constitute a new and 
somewhat startling fact in the history of ter- 
tiary geology, unless this fossil had found its 
way there in a transported mass of rock,—a 
circumstance highly improbable; and my ct- 
riosity was consequently greatly raised by the 
observatidhs of Prof. Owen. 

1 went from the Manchester meeting to Nor- 
wich, having previously learned that the fossils, 
forming the subjects of the plates to which I 
have referred, had been secured by purchase 
for the Natural-History Museum of that city; 
and upon inspecting the originals, I found, to 
my extreme mortilication, that the supposed 
extinct Saurian was nothing more or less than 
a mole, the approximation of which to the 








prince and princess; the point-stitch, for wits 


lacertian type depended solely upon the pos- 
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session of a long tail, and the misadaptation 
of parts of the skeleton by the discoverer, when 
fixing the whole in a slab of composition, as 
the most convenient method of securing and 
shewing it: the extra length of tail unfortu- 


nately being explainable by the introduction of 


some fish or other spurious vertebra into the 
spinal column, and not, as every geologist 
would fondly have wished—by presuming it a 
mole of the pre-adamite days—one that had 
flourished along with the races of Ichthyo and 
Plesio-sauri, immortalised in prose and verse 
by Mr. Hawkins; and whose tails are stated, 
from the latest personal investigations of that 
gentleman, to have terminated in mathematical 
points.*. 

Equally delusive in their nature were the 
grounds upon which the county of Norfolk 
had contended, through Professor Owen at 
the Manchester meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, for the honour of having contributed to 
the science of palontology an Anoplotherium 
more complete in its several parts than the 
celebrated quarries of Mont-Martre had yielded 
to the researches of the illustrious Cuvier. In 
the teeth and portions of maxillary bones re- 
ferred to this genus, and constituting the subject 
of the other above-mentioned plate, I recog- 
nised those of a common ruminant, apparently 
a deer; and though, without the assistance of 
a museum of comparative anatomy, I would 
not attempt to say what, individually or col- 
lectively, the bones may be, now fixed by the 
aid of artificial cement in contiguity to the 
jaws, I assert with confidence, that, in “ the 
evidence derived from the examination of the 
jaws in the Norwich Museum,” there is suffi- 
cient to establish my conclusion; and, be the 
rest of the so-called skeleton what it may, that 
there is not a fragment of it belonging to an 
Anoplotherium. 

Upon making known the result of my exami- 
nation of these remains to Mr. Saint Quintin, 
the honorary secretary of the Norwich Mu- 
seum, he immediately proposed to communi- 
cate with Prof. Owen, and to place in his pos- 
session the small wooden case with its con- 
tained fossil, that the professor might, in his 
own splendid museum of comparative anatomy, 
judge how far the inspection of the skeleton 
itself confirmed the decision which he had 
previously given from the use of a drawing 
and the examination of a single tooth. Fully 
concurring in the propriety of this suggestion, 
and the possibility of Prof. Owen declining so 
liberal and advantageous an offer never for a 
moment occurring to me, in sending my origi- 
nal notice to you under a belief that the Pro- 
fessor would immediately correct the error 
into which he had fallen, I thought it quite 
unnecessary to go into explanatory details. To 
my astonishment, however, I have since received 
a letter from Mr. St. Quintin, in which he 
says: “ Immediately on the appearance of your 
note in the Atheneum and Gazette, I wrote a 
few lines to Prof. Owen, stating that, taking it 
for granted he had seen your communication, 
I would (with the permission of the committee) 
willingly forward for his inspection such parts 
of the skeleton as might enable him to give a 
decided opinion as to its nature. I have re- 
ceived a reply from him, informing me it is 
his intention to be at Norwich during the 
course of the autumn, when he will take the 
opportunity of inspecting the remains; but if 
prevented, he will then wish the jaw, &c., to be 
forwarded to him, the first sight of which, I should 
presume, will prove sufficient to satisfy him.” 





That Prof. Owen should assign an autumnal 
and contingent pilgrimage to Norwich, for the 
purpose of inspecting the supposed Anoplothe- 
rium, as a reason why the Norwich committee 
need not be at the pains to send the fossil up 
to him, and thus at once enable him to decide 
the point at issue; and that he should, when 
most important geological considerations arise 
out of the alleged discovery of an Anoplothe- 
rium in the Bacton strata, in the mean- 
while draw up a long and ingenious letter, ar- 
guing from books, drawings, and passages in 
the writings of Cuvier, that the probabilities 
are in favour of his view of the case, though, had 
he so wished, he might have said, “ The fossil 
in dispute is for a time in the museum of com- 
parative anatomy of which I am conservator ; 
and I invite all naturalists interested in the 
matter to come and determine for themselves 
as to which of the two opinions is in the right,”’ 
—is a problem apparently so inexplicable, that 
I will neither comment upon nor attempt to 
resolve it. 

I abstain from any remarks upon the spirit 
and general tone of Prof. Owen’s communica- 
tion, since I feel that it would be both inex- 
pedient and impertinent to discuss in your co- 
lumns the question as to whether J have any 
claims ‘‘ to aspire to the title of a geologist,” 
or Prof. Owen to the title of a comparative dent- 
ologist. I will only observe, that there is one 
condition absolutely necessary to consistently 
qualify an individual who may wish to occupy 
himself in any department of scientific inquiry ; 
and that is, a willingness to be made acquainted 
with the truth at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. —I have the honour to remain, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

Epw. CHARLESWORTH. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Aug. 26, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of August 22.— 
M. Pelouze read a letter which he had received 
from M. Magnus relative to the co-efficients of 
dilatation of air and mercury: the results of 
the experiments of M. Magnus do not accord 
with those of M. Regnault. In comparing the 
absolute dilatation of atmospheric air with the 
apparent expansion of mercury at high tem- 
peratures, M. Regnault found that they agree 
perfectly up to the temperature of 250°; and 
that even at 350° the difference was only 3°°3 C. 
M. Magnus determines the relation of these 
expansions almost identically with MM. Dulong 
and Petit. 

M. E. de Beaumont, in his own name, and in 
those of MM. Cordier and Dufrenoy, read a 
report on a memoir of M. J. Itier, entitled 
“ Notice géologique sur la formation néoco- 
mienne dans le département de |’Ain, et sur 
son étendue en Europe.” The work of M. 
Itier throws new light on an interesting point 
in the formation of the southern Jura, and 
merits the attention of geologists. In accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the commis- 
sion, the thanks of the Academy were voted to 
the author. 

M. de Blainville, for himselfand MM.S. Flou- 
rens and Milne Edwards, reported on several 
memoirs by M. Laurent relative to the mode of 
reproduction of the hydra, which were recom- 





mended for publication in the Recueil des Savants | 


étrangeres. 

The late Eclipse.—The correspondence read 
at this sitting, in compliance with a request 
of M. Arago, was confined to those commnni- 





® Vide Appendix to Mr. Hawkins’ folio Memoir. 


cations having reference to the late eclipse; 








| 
and to them M. Arago joined his own notes 
and those of the observers who had accompa. 
nied him to the south of France to watch the 
progress of the phenomenon. The following 
is a résumé of the principal points adverted to 
by the several writers, and a digest of the re. 
sults deduced therefrom :— 

The commencement and termination of the 
eclipse have not been in perfect accordance 
with the time fixed by calculation; there has 
been a retardation of 30” or 40”. The total 
duration, however, agreed with the calculated 
time. 

The luminous crown round the moon, no- 
ticed in preceding eclipses, has been observed 
this year; but its shape was not sufficiently 
marked to determine its extent with accuracy. 
In 1706, Chapiés and Plantade gave 3’ for its 
measurement; in 1715, Halley gave 3’ 7”, 
Ulloa, 6’; Ferrer, 6’. This year, the crown has 
been measured at Perpignan, by reflecting and 
by reticulated instruments. The first gave 3 
30”, and the second from 2’ to 3’. At Digne, 
M. E. Bouvard found it 4’. 

M. Arago proceeded to argue as to the cause 
of this aureola: can it, he said, be attributed, 
as is generally believed, to the atmosphere of 
the sun? If so, it could not have the same 
breadth at the beginning and at the end of the 
eclipse; for being in that case concentric with 
the sun, its western part would be covered by 
the eastern edge of the moon at the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, and its eastern half at the 
end. Now, with a sextant of Gambey, they have 
found 3’ 30” at the beginning and end of the 
eclipse. This crown, then, is concentric with 
the moon, and not with the sun: the cause is 
not due to the atmosphere of the sun; it isa 
phenomenon of diffraction. The crown shewed 
itself, and was visible, from 3” to 6” before and 
after the eclipse. It did not appear coloured, 
as reported by Halley and Ulloa, but they had 
not achromatic instruments; and to this fact 
may be referred the presence of colours in the 
eclipse of 1715, and the absence of them in 
1842. The rays of which it is composed were 
said to be in former eclipses like the glery sur- 
rounding the representations of the heads of 
saints, and all to converge to the centre of the 
moon: in this year’s eclipse they were not 
rectilinear; they appeared curved at their ex- 
tremities, like in the wheels called @ da Poncelet. 
Some were as tangents to the crown. Lumin- 
ous bands were likewise seen and compared, 
without being explicable, to flax interlaced. 
That the crown gives a shadow, has been ob- 
served no where this year, unless at Digne, 
where M. Largeteau thought he had seen it, but 
very faint. The flashes of zig-zag lights ¢e- 
scribed by Halley and Louville, and attributed 
by them to storms on the surface of the moon, 
have not been observed this year. In some 
places falling meteors were seen over against 
the moon during the eclipse; they were, per- 
haps, simply shooting-stars. 

Ancient observers had remarked on the ob- 


scure disc of the moon luminous points, which 
they believed to be holes, the depth of which 
they have calculated. Thus, Ulloa observed 
an opening 15 leagues from the edge of the 
moon, whose depth, calculated by Lalande, 


would be 200 leagues. This year, M. Valz 
says that he noticed a luminous point on the 
disc of the moon, which would correspond, ac- 
cording to his calculatiuns, to a hole of the 
depth of 250 leagues. M. Arago feared that 


| there must be some error in this observation of 


M. Valz. 
With regard to the question whether the 
moon has or has not any atmosphere :—if it 
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had, the rays coming to us after having razed 
the edge of the moon would be weakened. 
Now, in the observations of the 8th July, no 
diminution of light in the bright spots of the 
sun, as they were successively ellipsed, has 
been remarked, The horns, the last visible 
yart of the sun before the total eclipse, would 
also present inflexions ; their extremities would 
appear rounded: nothing of this has been seen; 
the form of these sections continued perfectly 
circular, their light was not diminished, their 
points preserved their sharpness. No indica- 
tion, either, of refraction has been remarked; 
consequently there is nothing to lead to the 
supposition of a lunar atmosphere. 

The ligaments or chaplets, described by M. 
Bailey as having been seen during the annular 
eclips? of 1836, have not been noticed this 
year. An American observer had stated that 
this phenomenon could be seen distinctly with 
red glasses, whilst with green glasses it was 
not visible. M.Arago had remarked no differ- 
ence, whatever the colour of the glasses used. 

During the eclipse of this year, stars of the 
second and third magnitude only had been 
seen, The greatest number counted did not 
exceed ten. For the two minutes and some 
seconds which the total eclipse lasted, the ther- 
mometer fell rapidly; and an abundance of 
dew was deposited,—so much, indeed, that it 
ran off the plants. 

After the total occultation, some moments 
before the emersion of the solar disc, a lumi- 
nous point appeared in advance of the disc, 
and increased insensibly until it attained, at 
Perpignan, twice the diameter of Jupiter. This 
luminous protuberance presented the effects of 
red, orange, and violet light, and was compared 
to the appearance of the glaciers of the Alps, 
illumined by the rays of the setting sun. The 
edges of it were well defined: numerous striz 
were also distinguished. This phenomenon, 
not noticed in former eclipses, has been ob- 
served every where this year, and has excited 
great astonishment and much speculation as to 
itscause. If it should not be an optical illu- 
sion, a phenomenon of diffraction,—and M. 
Arago does not think it is,—this protuberance 
would be a mountain, a peak on the surface of 
the sun, which would pierce through the lumi- 
nous atmosphere with which this body is sur- 
rounded, and beyond it 17, 20, and even 50 
leagues, since its subtending angle has been 
measured at 1/50, 1°75, and 5’. This latter 
measurement, by M, Littrow of Vienna, differs 
so much from the others, that there would seem 
to be an error somewhere. If 5’ be not a false 
measure—as Arago declares that there was no 
possible error in the determination of about 2’ 
at Perpignan—then the phenomenon must be 
considered only an optical effect ; for if it were 
due to a projection on the surface of the sun, 
the subtending angle would be the same at 
Vienna and at Perpignan. This phenomenon 
was not seen by M. E. Bouvard at Digne, nor 
does M. Valz speak of it. 

Another phenomenon of this year’s eclipse, 
not explained, is the observation made at Per- 
pignan, that the disc of the moon was wholly 
visible when the eclipse of the sun was only 
partial. The sun’s disc was scarcely half co- 
vered when that of the moon was visible in its 
whole extent. 

The effect on the human frame, all observers 
agreed in saying, was a kind of stupefaction. 
Amongst animals, cases of death were recorded. 
Several and different effects are mentioned by 
M. Arago. Five hen linnets were placed in a 
cage the evening of the eclipse ; they had taken 
ample food; after the eclipse three were dead. 


A dog had been kept without food for a day; a 
few instants before the eclipse, some was given 
to him, and he eagerly seized it, but the occul- 
tation becoming completed, he stopped sud- 
denly, and ceased his repast. Ants, which were 
observed on their march, were suddenly still at 
the moment of occultation. Cattle, frightened 
as with a foresight of danger, collected in a 
circle, with their horns to the circumference, 
in the middle of a meadow in which they were 
grazing. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE COPYRIGHT FEVER. 

Sucu is the heading ofan dtticle in the New 
World, a New York Journal, of the 6th ult. ; and 
the remarks on Mr. Dickens’s letter to us on 
the subject are so truly characteristic of an 
American feeling as to the right (not of Search 
or re-search, but) of Plunder of English au- 
thors and publishers, that we do not hesitate to 
give the argument, notwithstanding its very 
objectionable personality, a place in our co- 
lumns. The low abuse of such a man as Charles 
Dickens is enough to stamp the writer for 
a , we hope and believe, false expositor of 
the sentiments of the just and better orders of 
his countrymen, by whom Mr. Dickens’s manly 
and independent efforts to procure assent to a 
fair international arrangement of this important 
question were duly appreciated, and both in and 
out of Congress acknowledged to be indisput- 
ably founded on reason, truth, and national 
honour. The journalist himself confesses that 
he did homage to our distinguished friend 
when he visited America and exerted himself 
so nobly in this cause (unmoved by popular 
opinion among those who féted him for his 
literary fame); and what can we gather from 
such flat contradiction, ending in contemptible 
personal disparagement (the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to Dickens), but that 
the writer is a renegade from the international 
copyright-law, and from interested motives 
employs all a renegade’s fury against it? The 
article runs as follows, after quoting the letter: 

“The foregoing extraordinary epistle we 
cut from the London Literary Gazette of July 
16. The writer is either a fool or a knave. 
That he is not a fool, we know; he is a man 
of extraordinary genius, who has written works 
that have delighted the age. We conclude, 
therefore, that he is a knave; for he has been 
guilty of gross falsehood, and a gross endea- 
vour to deceive and mislead the British public. 
He states what he must have known to be un- 
true. He betrays, moreover, a very insolent 
and malignant spirit. He was terribly disap- 
pointed, no doubt, in failing to accomplish the 
object of his mission to the United States; but 
this does not justify his abuse of gentlemen, 
whose rank in society is quite as high as that 
of the writer’s former employers and masters, 
when he was a reporter and penny-a-liner for 
the London press. But this species of abuse 
we look upon as but the beginning of the end. 
We have, from the first, expected from Mr. 
Dickens a book ridiculing the Americans, and 
shewing up the silly people, who shouted in 
his footsteps as if he had been a demi-god. 
Our own paper is one of those which republish 
English books, and we therefore consider our 
selves blackguarded with the rest; although, 
if Mr. Dickens dares to assert that the New 
World ever attacked the English author of a 
book, of the rapid sale of which we boasted, he 
dares utter a paltry and malicious lie, for which 
it would be difficult to find an excuse, either 





in his ignorance or his ill temper. We are, 


confident, moreover, that neither of our con- 
temporaries ever were guilty of the sin of which 
this self-conceited and absurd letter-writer ac- 
cuses them. We shall improve this occasion 
to apologise to our readers for one or two arti- 
cles, which appeared in this journal, outrage- 
ously laudatory of Mr. Dickens. They were 
not written by us, but inserted at the earnest 
solicitation of an old and valued friend, who, 
somehow or other, has had his head turned by 
that very littlest of all very little children, little 
Nell, Grip, the Raven, and Dick Swiveller, to 
say nothing of Smike and that stupidest of all 
namby-pamby heroines, Miss Catherine Nic- 
kleby. We disapproved entirely of the miser- 
able adulation with which this young man was 
followed; and we refused, on every occasion, 
to join with the senseless rabble. The conse- 
quences we feared are already upon us in the 
slanders of the foregoing letter, since it is very 
well known that a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people are opposed to an international 
copyright. We mean very shortly to shew up 
the insolence and bullying spirit of a few of 
the English authors: what they have failed to 
gain by solicitations they are endeavouring to 
effect by threats. We shall expect to hear 
next that we are to be visited by personal chas- 
tisement. We content ourselves for the pre- 
sent with quoting from the New York Sun an 
excellent article, referring to the beneficial 
effects of our ‘ cheap books for the people :’— 
“© Newspaper Literaturee—The confines of 
newspaper literature have been so far extended 
within a few years, that it is somewhat difficult 
to draw the line of distinction between a paper 
and a volume. The enterprise of rival pub- 
lishers is fast uncovering those hidden stores 
which have hitherto been sealed, as it were, to 
the majority of our thrifty population. No 
sooner have the productions of our transat- 
lantic writers touched these shores, than they 
are seized by the gigantic power of the press, 
and scattered almost gratuitously throughout 
the entire length and breadth of the land. 
Not that we yield our unqualified approbation 
to the selections generally made, but the taste 
for reading thus originated and fostered will 
eventually regulate itself, and the fascinating 
pages of Bulwer and James will serve as the 
introductions to more solid and useful matter, 
which will be demanded and received when not 
even the prolific pens of these two writers will be 
suflicient to satisfy the appetite thus created.’ 
“ The ‘ republic of letters’ has hitherto been 
an oligarchy; and until our days the empire of 
mind has never deserved that democratic ap- 
pellation. But now, when libraries are trans- 
ferred from the shelf of the rich man, where 
they have too long slumbered, to the cottage 
of the labourer—when the works of modern 
writers are read and criticised where ten years 
since the works of Milton and Shakspeare had 
never reached,—we have little reason to de- 
plore the change. It seems rather hard at 
first glance that the author should be deprived 
of his first right; but when we see the me- 
chanic and the labourer hurrying home to his 
family after his daily toil, with a bundle of pub- 
lications which would otherwise have cost him 
a month’s wages, we feel that the injustice done 
the individual is merged in the benefit done 
thousands. Besides, this influence of the press 
is a powerful auxiliary to the great temperance 
movement. Joined with them, it is fast rob- 
bing the rum-palace of its victims: it renders 
the neglected home pleasant; restores to the 
dejected inebriate a true sense of his own real 
worth; and is, in fact, the very essence of civi- 





lisation. The seed thus unwittingly scattered 
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by the wayside will bring forth a thousandfold ; 
and the harvest will be—the human mind re- 
deemed, regenerated, disenthralled !” 

On such grounds is it proclaimed that, with- 
out price or consideration, men to whose writ- 
ings are attributed all this vast amount of ac- 
tual and prospective human good are to be 
robbed of their property and despoiled of their 
rights. The truly democratic principle of seiz- 
ing what does not belong to you, and sharing it 
(not without a little profit to yourself! !) among 
the multitude, who have just equal pretensions, 
may be very convenient; but it is rather cal- 
culated to make the republic of letters a very 
worthless republic, by banishing from that 
“ empire of mind” those who will not exercise 
their powers simply for the sake of being ran- 
sacked and pillaged. 

“ Our paper republishes English books,” 
may be very beneficial to our paper; but what 
does it afford to the producers of these books 
as a recompense for their labours ? and what title 
has “our paper” to the usufruct of them without 
performing that act of justice? Well may 7'he 
Sun call the English “ our Transatlantic writers,” 
and the New J¥orld revile Mr. Dickens for 
fancying he has any real interest in his own 
works. The philosophy of the thing is quite 
the other way; and if American journals can 
make a penny by them, or any portion of the 
population be diverted from rum-palaces by 
preferring the enjoyment of the fraud, why, 
though “ it seems rather hard at first glance” 
on the individual, he must be content, like the 
fox at the end of a painful chase, to be pulled 
to pieces, and thrown among the hounds. The 
results of this free system of free-trading, or 
rather of free-booting, are finely displayed by 

some of the advertisements and literary notices 
in the journal which has occasioned these ob- 
servations. We see announced a 
“ New Novel by Bulwer ;” 
and the worthy editor adds :— 

‘We have the pleasure to announce that we expect 
to receive from England in a few weeks a new work by 
‘Sir E. L. Bulwer, on which he is now engaged, entitled 
* The Last of the Barons, 

It will probably be out early in September, and will be 
‘issued in a treble number of the New World, at 18% 
‘cents per single copy; six copies for 1 dollar; twenty- 
five copies for 3 dollars; or 12 dollars per hundred. We 
request our agents and friends throughout the country 
io give us their orders immediately for the number 
wanted. > All postmasters remitting us one dollar or 
over for any of our new works shall reccive a copy gratis. 

&> Editors and publishers with whom we exchange, 
and all others throughout America, are solicited to give 
the above one or more insertions, fur which a copy will 
be promptly forwarded.” 

Looking forward to the prey upon Bulwer, 
at some eighteenpence for the matter contained 
in three volumes, copied into three sheets of 
newspaper, the honest bandits publish a state- 
ment of their past robberies, and invite cus- 
tomers to purchase the stolen goods and chat- 
tels by the following tempting inducements :— 


“* New Books for the People, 
Recently published and for sale by J. Winchester, 
30 Ann Street, New York. 
Morley Ernstein, 
A new novel by G. P. R. James, Esq., author of ‘ Darn- 
ley,’ ‘The Jacquerie,’ &ce. Price 18% cents single. 
Orders from all parts of the United States and Canadas 
supplied at 12 dollars per hundred for twenty-five copies 
or over; six copies for 1 dollar; fourteen copies for two 


dollars. 

The Lottery of Life, 
A new novel by the Countess of Blessington. Price 
12¥, cents single. For 1 dollar received by mail, free 
of postage, eight copies will be sent. Seventeen copies 
for 2 dollars; fifty copies for 4 dollars, or 8 dollars per 
hundred. 


The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. 
This excellent historical work is published in three 
extra numbers of the New World, It is replete with 


the most interesting information, and gives to the world 
many valuable documents now for the first time brought 
to light. It ought to be in the hands of every lover of 
Ireland and friend of liberty in the United States. Price 
25 cents single; five copies for | dollar. To booksellers 
and agents throughout the country, 15 dollars per 100. 

>: The above, and all new works issucd at the New 
World Office, are for sale by our agents throughout the 
United States, and by booksellers generally. Agents 
wanted in all towns and villages where we have none 
already.” 

To sum up the whole business, what with 
Repudiation of State debts, and the Swindling 
of English authors (besides blackguarding them 
for reclaiming what is their own), if the general 
voice of America does not disown such transac- 
tions, her name as a nation must stink in the 
nostrils of all civilised Europe. Surely the 
higher and better order of people in the United 
States will look to this, and take care that a few 
unscrupulous parties do not entail upon the 
country the brand of unblushing roguery. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Dr. Lepsius of Berlin, and Mr. Bonomi of 
London, with a party of artists and draftsmen, 
sailed on Thursday last from Southampton for 
Egypt. They are commissioned by the King 
of Prussia to procure Egyptian MSS. and an- 
tiques for the collection at Berlin, and to pro- 
secute researches into the monumental remains 
of the country. The labours of these intelli- 
gent antiquarians, and especially of our acute 
and Jearned countryman (which are to be con- 
tinued, it is understood, for three years), will 
doubtless enrich the Prussian literature and 
museums-with many valuable acquisitions. 


NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (Aug. 27), which 
has done so much to implant and cultivate a 
feeling and taste for instructive reading in 
every class of our population, after a compli- 
ment to the Literary Gazette,* which, we hope, 
is not undeserved, makes the following observa- 
tions :— 

‘To these propositions there can be no rea- 
sonable objection; but we beg to state what we 
think is a very general opinion, that the esta~ 
blishment of great museums in London—as 
this one, we suppose, is to be—is not the only 
way of promoting national improvement. If 
the preservation of objects of antiquity he of 
use, we should, by all means, recommend that 
means be adopted by the nation at large to 
preserve, on the spots where they rest, all archi- 
tectural or archeological remains calculated to 
throw light on past manners or history. Within 
this category might be included the preserva- | 
tion of town-crosses, watch-towers, fragments 
of city and Roman walls, feudal keeps and cas- 
tles, abbeys and cathedrals, bridges of ancient 





* “ The Literary Gaxelte—a paper which seems ever 
ready to encourage improvements connected with taste— 
has the following in a late Number :—‘ [n the House of 
Commons on Monday evening, Mr. Wyse gave notice 
of a motion for next session of parliament, to which we 
most earnestly wish the utmost success. It is to pray 


her Majesty to direct the establishment, under efficient | 


management and control, and on a scale commensurate 
with the dignity of the country, of a National Museum 
for the reception and preservation of objects connected 
with the history and antiquities of the British islands. 
Thousands of interesting specimens of British, Celtic, 
Roman, Danish, and other antiquities, would be contri- 


— 
construction, Druidic stones and tumuli, cairns 
&c., all, in as far as such could be accomplished 
at a moderate expense, and consistently with 
modern convenience. We trust that antiqua. 
rian societies, wherever established, will make 
a move at the proper time on this subject, 
Civic authorities, with their usual disregard of 
taste, have seldom had any respect for antiqui- 
ties, however curious; and as, in a number of 
places, they have removed town-crosses for no 
rational purpose, we should hope that the re- 
storation of these interesting and ornamental 
objects will not be lost sight of.” 

With these suggestions of our worthy con- 
temporary, we need hardly say we entirely 
concur. There are many remains of antiquity 
which can only be valuable in situ, and many 
others the removal of which would be ruin. A 
parochial inquiry into these would be worthy 
of the legislature or government. ‘There js 
hardly an old church in the empire that has 
not some relic deserving of notice and pre- 
servation: too often most strangely misplaced, 
Fine brasses, ancient epitaphs, curious sculp- 
tures, are among the most common matters 
tredden under foot and defaced. The land 
abounds with British, Celtic, Roman, Danis, 
and Saxon vestiges, most deserving of being 
closely examined. A survey of these alone, 
like that in the excellent Statistical Account 
of Scotland (of which they always form part) 
would be very interesting; and, we should 
think, the trouble and expense of its acquisi- 
tion would be repaid, with profit, by the pub- 
lication of a series of volumes, containing the 
intelligence.* 


IRISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
At the last general meeting in Dublin, on the 
13th day of June,—G. Petrie, Fsq., in the chair, 
—the secretary read the report of the council, 
which was ofa very satisfactory nature. The 
council had still, however, to complain that 
the nobility and gentry of Ireland had not 
joined the society in sufficient numbers to 
enable it to undertake the publication of the 
more voluminous and difficult of their ancient 
records. One cause of this had doubtless been, 
that the objects of the society had been mis- 
understood ; it being supposed that in Ireland 
party-politics must exert an influence over its 
proceedings. Still, these and other difficul- 
ties, which had probably kept back many who 
ought naturally to have joined them, must gra- 
dually be removed by the publications of the 
society, which, it was hoped, would not only 
effectually convince the public of the purity of 
their intentions, and of the possibility of carry- 
ing out their design without any party bias, 
but also make known the great value and in- 
terest of the historical documents which it was 
the object of the society to bring to light. The 
idea of establishing a society for the publica- 
tion of the ancient historical and literary re- 
mains of Ireland was first seriously entertained 
at the close of the year 1840; and it was not 


had received promises of such respectable sup- 





* Even at the moment we are writing, and in the 
capital itself, and in the famous Abbey of Westminster, 
an instance occurs more potent than all the persuasion 





buted from private possessions and collections, 


The | or argument that could be employed on the subject. A 


Society of Antiquaries might find a proper place for the | correspondent of the Times, signing ‘ Antiquarius,” 
reception of many curious matters now buried in its | states that in repairing the Great Cloisters at this time, 


narrow and confused repositories. All similar things 


hereafter recovered from the bowels of the earth or | 


ancient buildings would at once be taken to their fitting 
home, and be preserved for ever. Even from foreign 


the ancient and remarkable gravestones of the Abbots 
Vitalis (¢emp. William the Conqueror, who died 152), 
Gislebertus Crispinus (¢emp. Henry I.), and Laurentius 
(died 1176), the first who obtained from the pope, Alex- 


parts we might expect the return of objects belonging | ander IIL., the privilege for him and his successors to 
to our isle in days of old; and, in short, we should | use the mitre, ring, and gloves, which were accordingly 


have a national museum worthy of the prince and the 





people,’” 


prominently sculptured on his efligy,—have been re+ 
moved, and consigned to oblivion ! 





till early in 1841 that the provisional council ° 
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ort as to convince them that success was rea-| &c. The nitre which is so destructive to fresco 
~nably certain, and that they might safely pro-| he supposes to originate from the stones of 


ceed to the regular formation of the society. 
Now great progress has been made, 241 mem- 
hers have been enrolled, and paid their sub- 
scriptions ; and all the works intended for the 
present year are in the hands of the printers, 
and those in progress are many of them ready 
for the press, aS soon as the funds at the dis- 
posal of the council will permit their being 
undertaken. ‘The council, in addition to the 
yolume of Tracts, and the volume of Grace's 
Annals, already in the hands of the society, 
have resolved that the Book of Obits of Christ 
Church Cathedral, edited by the Rev. Mr.Crosth- 
waite, shall also be given to all who were mem- 
pers in the year 1841, or who have paid the 
subscription for that year. Cormac’s Glos- 
sary, the Royal Visitation-Book of the Pro- 
vince of Armagh in 1622, the History of the 


Boromean Tribute, and the Battle of €airn 
(honaill, are all mentioned as in different states 
of readiness for completion or publication. 





FINE ARTS. 
HavinG, in our preceding No., disposed of the 
earlier portion of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners for encouraging the Fine Arts, Xc., his- 


torically and prospectively, by a repetition of | 





their first steps, though previously advertised | 


and commented on in the Literary Gazette, and 
rtistically and retrospectively, by going fully 
through the general statements and judicious 
renarks thereon ; we now proceed to the second 
‘ivision, i.e. the collected opinions of persons 
conversant with the subject of fres¢o-painting, 
ot who have executed works in that style. 
Among the most eminent of these stands Di- 
rector Peter Von Cornelius, to whom Munich 
is indebted for its great fresco embellishments, 
and who is so highly appreciated for his pro- 
ductions in Berlin and other cities of Germany. 
His evidence is entitled to the utmost con- 
sideration; but it must not be forgotten that 
his performances are all of yesterday, and have 
stood no test of time, and that they also exist 
inaclimate and atmosphere very different from 
the banks of the Thames, The question be- 
tween Fresco and Oil, or, at any rate, between 
the extent of each, depends much upon a care- 
ful judgment respecting the matters thus brought 
forward as grounds for the final determination. 

With these brief preliminaries, we come to 
the Bavarian artist, who paid (as our readers 
know) a short visit to England last year. His 
attention was directed to Mr. Barry’s splendid 
erection, and its proposed illustration. He 
thinks the situation unobjectionable. He has 
uo idea that the damp of the river can have 
any effect on fresco paintings in rooms ele- 
vated as those in question will be above the 
actual level of the water. The effects of damp 
in the atmosphere are not apprehended by the 
German painters. Many failures that might 
have been hastily attributed to damp, were really 
owing, Cornelius observes, to the use of lime in 
too fresh a state. 
painted at Munich in the open air, those only 
have faded which are known to have been done 
without due attention to the materials. Thus, 
afigure of Bavaria, painted by Kaulbach, which 
has faded considerably, is known to have been 
executed with lime that was too fresh. Similar 
failures in other places, and’ by other artists, 
lave been traced to the same cause. The 
damp which, in the opinion of Cornelius, is 
really prejudicial to fresco, is that which is 
occasioned by the use of unseasoned mate- 
tals—new timber, imperfectly burnt bricks, 


Of the experimental works | 





the wall rather than from the mortar. Such 
causes of decay might exist in high and dry 
situations from want of care. But Cornepius 
lays the greatest stress on the necessity of using 
lime that has been long kept, since this comes 
in immediate contact with the colours, and is a 
colour itself.* Lime which had been preserved 
twelve years was employed at Rome in a house, 
the first executed by the modern German fresco- 
painters, and has stood perfectly well. Among 
other precautions, it is desirable to let the build- 
ing itself dry well before painting the walls: 
yet Cornelius painted in the Glyptethek at 
Munich, not long after it was finished, from a 
confidence in the soundness and dryness of the 
materials. He, howéver, took the precaution 
to use water that had been boiled in moistening 
the surface and in thinning the lime. 

The Style of the Architecture—Cornelius con- 
siders it quite easy to preserve a due congruity 
between the modern taste in painting and Gothic 
architecture; but this opinion is the result of 
particular views respecting the standard of pic- 
torial excellence, and need not be animadverted 
on, as it can be no guide to British artists who 
may engage in these designs. Cornelius thinks 
that Westminster Hall might,be decorated on 
the same principles, with a like attention to the 
character of the architecture; and that, as the 
walls of such buildings Were sometimes hung with 
tapestries, they could be quite as consistently 
adorned with paintings. He thinks that the 
style of some Florentine masters of the fifteenth 
century would harimonise well with Gothic struc- 
tures of an earlier date or character. The more 
florid style of Gothic may be acknowledged to 
be unfit for pictorial decoration on a large scale, 
its surfaces being so crowded with ornamental 
panelling that little space remains for pictures. 
Another objection to the application of paint- 
ing to Gothic architecture, is the use of stained 
glass. In answer to a question on this subject, 
addressed to Cornelius by letter, he replies :— 
“The church in der Aue, at Munich, which has 
painted windows, is not adorned with frescos ; 
but the church of St. Francis, at Assisi, shews 
how painted windows and frescos may be com- 
bined. The paintings discovered in the cathe- 
dral at Cologne were without doubt executed 
immediately atter the completion of the choir.’’} 

Fresco as compared with Oil-Painting.—Cor- 
nelius is decidedly of opinion that fresco should 
be preferred to oil-painting for the decoration 
of the New Houses of Parliament.{ In pro- 
nouncing this opinion, he is of course not alive 
to any of the considerations which would weigh 
with English judges respecting the present ig- 
norance of the process of fresco in this country, 
and the comparative mastery of our oil- painters. 
He maintains that fresco is on every account 
fittest for monumental, permanent works in 
public buildings, in which painting is to be con- 
sidered as the handmaid of architecture. It is, 
indeed, impossible to produce that illusion which 
is considered so desirable in oil-pictures, the 





* As the opinion respecting the necessity of using lime 
that has been long kept is trequently repeated in this 
paper, it may be necessary to state that other German and 
Italian f{resco-painters do not consider it essential to keep 
the lime longer than terror twelve months. 

+ Without reference to the style of the architecture, 
the highest authority for the union of stained glass, to a 
certain extent, with paintings on the walls, is that of the 
Stanze of the Vatican, the windows of which were en- 
riched with figures of angels supporting the papal arms 
(those of Jalius IJ. and Leo X.), by the glass-painter 
William of Marseilles, at the very time when Raphael 
was painting the frescos of the same rooms, See Vasari, 
Vita di Gugliclmo da Marcilla. 

t Nothing like leather.—Zd. L. G, 


same depth of shade is not in the artist’s power ; 
but this very circumstance, while it compels at- 
tention to composition, colour, and form, ren- 
ders fresco more directly appropriate for strictly 
decorative purposes. 

On no point is Cornelius more decided than 
on the necessity of placing a given series of 
frescos under the control of one directing art- 
ist. This appears to be quite compatible with 
the employment of many such directors, by 
subdividing the works ; but he thinks it most 
desirable that in one complete series there 
should be a congruity of style and general exe- 
cution. In Munich, where great experience 
has now been gained in these undertakings, 
several independent masters have formed 
scholars to work in their style, and these have 
been ultimately employed on original works. 

No new modes of cleaning fresco have beem 
devised in Germany. To a question on this 
point addressed to Cornelius by letter, he re- 
plies :—‘* The London smoke may, undoubtedly, 
have a disadvantageous effect on frescos; but 
with a due warmth,—for example, by the in- 
troduction of warm air or warm water in tubes, 
—I am of opinion that, in the situation where 
the new buildings are, no particular evil effects 
are to be apprehended. If, however, after fifty 
or a hundred years, it should be found that the 
dirt had accumulated to a great extent, the sur- 
face could be cleaned with bread. The mouldy 
appearance which sometimes shews itself is to 
be removed with a wet sponge. The mouldy 
efflorescence which appears in some cases may 
be owing to saltpetre in the walls: for this there 
is no remedy; but, on the other hand, it never 
appears when the walls are built with well-sea- 
soned and dry materials. In the Munich fres- 
cos no saltpetre has shewn itself.” [Mr. East- 
lake remarks, that an artist of Rome, Cavaliere 
Agricola, has been lately employed to clean 
the old frescos in that city; and the method 
adopted by Carlo Maratti in 1702 is also pre- 
served. |* 

Time necessary for the cxecution of Works in 
Fresco.—The whole scheme and invention of a 
series of frescos should not only be settled, but 
all the large drawings made by the time the 
building is ready; for the work can then ad- 
vance rapidly. Supposing the present build- 
ings to be ready in seven years from this time, 
Cornelius says it is time to begin the designs. 
The German artists, expert as they are in draw- 
ing, always take some years to prepare their 
cartoons. 

The practice of Fresco-painting: the Cartoon. 
—It may be assumed that it is impossible to 
retouch a fresco painting to any extent. The 
portion of the work undertaken in the morning 
must be completed during the day, or only par- 
tial remedies and contrivances in case of una- 
voidable delay or accidental defects can be ap- 
plied. Hence every part of the design must 
be defined in preparatory studies: the fresco 
is, in fact, a copy from these, the forms being 
traced on the wall from drawings the full size. 
[Cartoons of the kind prepared for fresco (that is, 
without colours, presented by Lord I’. Egerton) 
may be seen in the National Gallery; namely, 
those at the head of the staircase, by Agostino 
Caracci.] When the painting is to be very 
large, and it is found inconvenient to prepare 
a cartoon of the same size, the drawing may be 
made half the size: or, the whole composition 
of the full size may be divided into two or more 
cartoons; [thus Raphael’s cartoon for the school 
of Athens, preserved in the Ambrosian library 


* The observations and a¢diticns within brackets are 





by Mr. Eastlake, 
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at Milan, contains the figures only, without the 
architecture.] It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that the cartoon itself is, in the first in- 
stance, generally enlarged from small drawings 
of the whole composition, with the aid of care- 
ful studies for the separate parts. The follow- 
ing is the mode in which Cornelius prepares 
and fixes his cartoons :—A strong cloth is 
stretched on a frame as if to be prepared for 
painting; paper is then firmly glued on the 
cloth. When this first layer of paper is quite 
dry, a second layer is carefully glued over it in 
the same manner. The edges of the separate 
sheets are a little scraped, where they overlap, 
in order to preserve an even surface. The sur- 
face is then prepared for drawing with size and 
alum. The drawing is made with charcoal, 
and, when finished, is fixed by wetting the back 
(the cloth) with cold water, and then steaming 
the drawing in front. The effect of this last 
operation is to melt the size a little, thus fixing 
the charcoal. 

A finished drawing of the full size being thus 
ready, the outline is traced from it on oiled 
(transparent) paper: if the finished drawing is 
half the size, it is enlarged by squares to the 
full dimensions, portion by portion: in this 
case, the paper on which it is copied should be 
moderately thin, for the convenience of tracing 
on the wall. A part of this “ working”’ outline 
(as much as can be finished in one painting) is 
now nailed to the wet wall, and the forms are 
again traced with a sharp point, which makes an 
indented outline through the paper on the soft 
plaster. The “ working” drawing is generally 
destroyed in this operation. [The following is 
another mode: the paper to be applied to the 
wall is placed behind, and in close contact with, 
the finished cartoon ; the outlines of the latter 


are then pricked, and the operation necessarily 
leaves a similarly pricked outline on the paper 


behind. The next process is to pounce the 
pricked outline of the latter, when fastened to 
the wall, with a little bag of black or red dust: 
this leaves a dotted outline on the wall. This 
method is sometimes adopted for small works, 
as the surface of the plaster thus remains un- 
disturbed.] The first mode—tracing on oiled 
paper, and then again from it to the wall—is, 
however, generally preferred, since it ensures 
the best and most decided outline, while the 
finished cartoon may be preserved uninjured. 
In many celebrated Italian frescos, the indented 
outline, produced by tracing, is apparent.* It 
has been already observed, that the fresco is 
a final operation; any considerable alterations 
that may suggest themselves when the cartoon 
is completed, must be made on the cartoon, 
or rather on additional pieces of paper fitted 
upon it. 

[One of the most interesting examples of 
the nature and extent of the alterations that 
may be introduced in a composition prepared 
for fresco, is the cartoon, already referred to, 
of Raphael’s school of Athens. The changes 
are mostly additions. The figure of Epictetus, 
represented in the fresco sitting in the fore- 
ground on the left, leaning his head on his 
hand, is wanting in the cartoon. This figure 
was added to fill up a vacant space, and thus 
the change, though a considerable improve- 
ment, involved no inconvenience. Some less 
important alterations in the same fresco,— 





* The outlines of Raphael's cartoons are covered with 
pin-holes. This is very apparent also in the fragment 
of the cartoon for the Murder of the Innocents now in 
the National Gallery. Of the cartoons above mentioned, 
by Agostino Caracci, one (the Triumph of Galatea) has 
the pricked outline; the other (the Cephalus and 
Aurora) not. 





such as covering the head of Aspasia with dra- 
pery instead of shewing her flowing tresses (for 
thus she appears in the cartoon),—might have 
been made on the wall without any change in 
the drawing. That this cartoon was the identi- 
cal one which served for the execution of the 
fresco, is proved by the exact conformity of 
every part, except the additions above men- 
tioned, with the painting. ] 

Beside the cartoon, in which the forms and 
general light and shade are determined, it is 
desirable to have a coloured sketch of the whole 
composition, for it is almost as impossible to 
change colours as forms after the fresco is 
done. 

The Preparation of the Wall.—If the wall to 
be painted is covered with old mortar, the in- 
gredients of which are unknown, this coat 
should be entirely removed till the solid ma- 
terials are laid bare. The rough coat then ap- 
plied is composed of river-sand and lime. The 
proportions of the sand to the lime may vary 
in different climates, and the working builder 
and mason are sufficiently experienced on this 
point. In Italy, it appears that two parts of 
sand were added to one of lime; the Germans 
generally use more sand, viz., three parts to 
one of lime. The thickness of the coat is such 
as is generally used in preparing the walls of 
dwelling-houses. The surface of this first ap- 
plication should be rough, but not unequally 
so; and the mason should avoid leaving cavi- 
ties in it. The wall thus prepared should be 
suffered to harden perfectly; the longer it re- 
mains in this state, the safer it will be, espe- 
cially if the lime used was in the first instance 
fresh. In that case, two or three years even 
should elapse before any subsequent operations 
are undertaken. Among the essential condi- 
tions of fresco-painting must be mentioned the 
preparation and seasoning of the lime. At 
Munich it is made and kept as follows :—A pit 
is filled with clean, burnt limestones, which, on 
being slaked, are stirred continually till the 
substance is reduced to an impalpable con- 
sistence.* The surface having settled to a 
level, clean river-sand is spread over it to the 
depth of a foot or more, so as to exclude the 
air, and lastly the whole is covered with earth. 
The German painters suffer the lime to remain 
thus for at least three years before it is used 
either for the purposes of painting (for lime is 
the white pigment) or for coating the walls. 
Cornelius prepared the lime for the Ludwig- 
Kirche eight ‘years before he painted there. 
A great quantity is generally kept in Munich, 
in unlined earthen pits,t and might, perhaps, 
be had from thence for works in this country. 

The ultimate preparation for painting on the 
dry, hard, well-seasoned mortar, is as follows :— 
The surface is wetted again and again, with 
water that has been boiled, or with rain-water, 
till it ceases to absorb. Then a thin coat 
of plaster is spread over that portion only 
which is to be painted; the surface of this 
coat should be but very moderately rough. 
As soon as it begins to set (in ten minutes or so, 
according to the season), a second thin coat is 
laid on somewhat fatter—that is, with more 
lime and less sand,—about equal proportions. 
Both these layers together are scarcely a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. The plaster is laid on 
and the surfaces are smoothed with a wooden 
trowel—this at least is Cornelius’s practice. 
Some painters like the last surface (which is 
to receive the fresco) to be perfectly smooth; 
one of the modes of rendering it slightly rough 





* The Italian mode is somewhat different. 
+ Professor Hess directs the lime to be kept in pits 
lined with brick. 





— 
is, to fasten some beaver-nap to the trowel; 
another is, to pass over the plaster in all direc. 
tions lightly with a dry brush. 

The Process of Painting.—A portion of the 
outline is now traced with a sharp point on the 
plaster as before described, and the painter 
begins to work when the surface is in such a 
state that it will barely receive the impression 
of the finger, and not so wet as to be in danger 
of being stirred up by the brush: besides other 
inconveniences, this would fill the brush with 
sand. If the wall has been previously well 
wetted, the plaster will not dry too rapidly ; 
but if during the course of a dry summer's day 
the surface begins to harden too much and ny 
longer takes the colour well, the painter takes 
a mouthful of water from time to time and 
sprinkles it over the surface, in the same man- 
ner as sculptors sometimes wet their ‘clay mo- 
dels. Much evidently depends on the thorough 
wetting of the dry mortar, before the last pre- 
paratory coats are applied. In painting, it will 
be found that the tints first applied sink in and 
look faint, and it is necessary to go over the 
surface repeatedly before the full effect appears. 
But after some time, especially if the surface be 
not occasionally moistened, the superadded co- 
lour will not unite with what is underneath, 
The change in some of the colours from the 
wet to the dry state can be best learned by 
experience; but it is usual to try the tints at 
first on a brick or tile that absorbs moisture. 
After having completed the portion allotted to 
the day, any plaster which extends beyond the 
finished part is to be removed; and in cutting 
it away, care must be taken never to make a 
division in the middle of a mass of flesh, or of 
an unbroken light, but always where drapery, 
or some object, or its own outline, forms a 
boundary ; for, if this be not attended to, it is 
almost impossible, in continuing the work the 
next day, to match the tints so that the junction 
shall be imperceptible; but by making these 
junctions correspond with the outlines of the 
composition, the patchwork which is unavoid- 
able is successfully concealed. 

In the next day’s operation the surface of 
the old mortar is to be wetted as before, and 
care must be taken to wet the angles round the 
edge of the portion previously painted. This 
requires to be done delicately with a brush, in 
order to secure the sufficient moistening of 
every minutest corner, and also to avoid wet- 
ting or soiling the surface of the finished por- 
tion. On this last account it is better to begin 
from the upper part of the wall; for, if the 
lower part is first finished, the water constantly 
runs over the fresh painting. When the painter 
is unable to finish a portion at once, or is com- 
pelled to leave it during the day for a consider- 
able time, the Munich artists have a conttiv- 
ance which arrests the drying of the work. A 
board is padded on one side, the cushion being 
covered with waxed cloth; a wet piece of fine 
linen is then spread over the fresh plaster and 
painting, and preased to the surface of the wall 
by the cushioned side of the board, while the 
other side is buttressed firmly by a pole from 
the ground. When any defect in the first ope- 
ration is irretrievable, the spoiled portion is 
carefully cut out, and the process above de- 
scribed is renewed for that particular part. 
The same remedy is possible in reviewing the 
finished work; but here again care should be 
taken that the portion cut out should be bound- 
ed by definite lines, for the reason before given. 
This attention to the nice adjustment of the 
successive portions of the work, so as to make 
one whole in the mere execution, is of great 
importance in fresco-painting. In the finished 
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fresco the depth of shadows is often increased, 
parts are rounded, subdued, and softened, by 
hatching, in lines of the colour required, with 
a brush not too wet; the medium then used 
being vinegar and white of egg. Shade is more 
easily added in this way than light; but some 
use crayons made of pounded egg-shells to 
heighten the lights. It is to be observed, that 
such retouchings are useless in frescos painted 
in the open air, because the rain washes them 
away, whilst the rain does not affect frescos 
painted without retouchings. [Cavaliere Agri- 
cola, who, as before observed, has lately pub- 
lished a report of the Roman frescos, is of 
opinion that they were retouched with coloured 
crayons. Vasari, however, distinctly says, that 
frescos which were not retouched were least sub- 
ject to alteration and decay.] Various methods 
of this kind have, nevertheless, been resorted 
to by the Munich painters.* 

The Colours and Implements.—The colours are 
chiefly simple earths; no vegetable, and few 
mineral preparations can be used with safety ; 
but there is a mode of rendering vermilion 
durable. The palette is of tin, with a rim 
yound it to prevent the colours, which are thin- 
ned with water, from running off. The colours, 
mixed or ground in water, are kept at hand in 
small pots. The brushes are of the usual ma- 
terials, but they should all be somewhat longer 
in the hair than those used for oil-painting.+ 

No. IV. of the Appendix contains various 
information respecting the practice of fresco- 
painting, and points out the sources where the 
subject is more fully treated. While the ques- 
tion respecting the adoption of fresco remains, 
for the reasons before stated, undecided, it may 
appear premature to describe its methods so 
fully; but the Report justly says, it is precisely 
because so little is generally known of the pro- 
cess in this country, that it has been thought 
desirable to take this means of putting the 
artists and the public in possession of the in- 
formation that has been collected. 

A communication on fresco by Professor 
Hess, of Munich (to Mr. W. Thomas), agrees 
generally with the foregoing statements by Di- 
rector Cornelius. In speaking of the prepara- 
tion of the wall, Professor Hess recommends 
“bricks well dried, and of equal hardness,” as 
the groundwork of the mortar and plaster. Mr. 
Thomas observes, “all the frescos in Munich 
are painted on the (plastered) brick wall ; laths, 
with wattling and copper nails, are not ap- 
proved of, as the risk of bulging is thus in- 
creased. The use of laths is sometimes neces- 
sary for certain surfaces, but the professors in 
Munich are decided that a brick ground is to 
be preferred wherever it is practicable, not only 
on account of its solidity, but also because it is 
better adapted for the execution of the painting. 
The brick-ground absorbs superfluous water, 
and keeps the plaster longer in a fit state for 
painting upon. ‘The painting-ground dries much 
quicker on laths, as two surfaces are presented 
for evaporation. The walls ought to be tho- 
roughly dry. A wall of a brick, or a brick and 
half in thickness, is preferable to paint upon. 
Prof. Hess once observed to me, that where the 
walls in the lower portions of buildings were 
five or six feet thick, the liability of saline 
matter making its appearance was much in- 
creased, as the mass of wall remains longer in 
ahumid state.” 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, professor of ornamental 





* They are all patchwork; and however ingeniously 
done, deteriorate the beauty and value ofa fresco exe- 
cuted with a bold, free, and certain hand.—Ed. L. G. 

.| So end the useful instructions so liberaly commu- 
Meated by Cornclius.—Zd. L. G. 


design in the Royal Edinburgh Institution, has 

contributed much useful information on the 

subject of fresco, derived from his own obser- 

vation in Italy, and from recent communica- 

tions from his father, Mr. A. Wilson, now at 

Genoa. He observes,—“ In Italy, the practice 

of lathing walls is unknown; but many of the 

finest Italian ceiling frescos are on lath, and | 
are in perfect condition. Most vaulted ceil. | 
ings, in what is termed the piano nobile, or prin- | 
cipal floor of every palace, are constructed of | 
wood. The lathing in this case is not attached 

to single thin pieces of timber, cut to the shape 

of the ceiling, but to a strong grating; in some 

cases, the ribs and transverse pieces of this 

grating are four inches thick each way. The 

lathing in Italy is a very peculiar process. ‘he 

material is the reed, which is cultivated so ex- 

tensively in that country, and used in so many 
ways. It grows to the length of about 38 feet, 
and is rather more than one inch and a quarter 
diameter at the base. When these reeds are 
used for lathing, they are split; and not being 
strong enough for the purpose in this state, they 
are wattled upon the grating. The result of 
this somewhat complicated contrivance is a 
framework of great strength.” 

Mr. Hamilton, a distinguished architect of 
Edinburgh, observes,—“ In the preparation of 
walls and ceilings for fresco-painting, no ex- 
pense should be spared; battens and lath are 
obviously perishable materials, and therefore 
ought to be avoided. ‘The damp from exterior 
stone-walls may be guarded against by lining 
them with brick; and now that the use of cast- 
iron is so well understood, the girders or joist- 
ing of houses, where fresco-painting is con- 
templated, should be of iron arched with brick 
between; and thus a perfectly level ceiling may 
| be formed of the most durable kind.” For the 
more effectual prevention of damp, Mr. Hamil- 
ton recommends that the lining of brick should 
be somewhat detached, leaving a small space 
between it and the stone wall, to which it could 
be bound at intervals. Mr. C. Wilson, in com- 
municating this opinion, remarks, that, as the 
brick lining added to walls of sufficient solidity 
for the support of the ceiling here described 
would diminish the size of the rooms, tiles 
placed edgewise might be used instead of bricks. 
These should, however, be of sufficient strength 
to be in no danger of fracture from any ordi- 
nary accident. To guard against damp from 
roofs, or even occasional washing of upper- 
floors, it is also suggested that a coating of 
asphalte might be applied on the upper sides 
of the arches of the ceiling. In some cases, 
asphalte might be necessary in walls. Mr. C. 
Wilson observes, that a French architect, M. 
Polonceau, effectually checked the progress of 
damp from a humid soil in several instances, 
by covering the horizontal surface of the ma- 
sonry, a few inches above the level of the soil, 
with a coating of liquid asphalte, applied with 
a brush; when this was dry, it was covered with 
a layer of coarse dry sand, and the building then 
proceeded. An external joint of hard asphalte, 
at the same level, is necessary effectually to cut 
off all communication of damp. 

In considering the question respecting the 
comparative fitness of laths and bricks as a 
groundwork for fresco, it is not to be forgotten 
that the battened wall sooner adapts itself to 
the temperature of the atmosphere, and is there- 
fore less likely to be affected by external damp ; 
while the coldness of the more solid wall causes 
the rapid condensation of moisture in humid 
weather. This evil might perhaps be guarded 
against by due precautions with regard to tem- 
perature and ventilation. 





Mr. C. Wilson next describes the mode of 

preparing the lime at Genoa; after which it is 

left in the pit from eight to twelve months,* 

according to its ascertained strength. The lime 

for the first rough coat need not be kept more 

than two months. This is allowed to dry per- 

fectly before the next coats are put on. The 

proportion of sand to lime is two of sand and 

one of lime. No hair is used by the Italian: 
plasterers. The lime of which the intonaco, or 

coat of fine plaster is composed, is, however, to 

be subjected to.a much more careful prepara- 

tion than that used for the first coat. After it 

has been kept the requisite time, it is taken out 

with a spade, the greatest care being necessary 

not to come too near the edges, sides, or bottom 

of the pit, lest any clay or earth should be taken 

up with the lime. It is now thrown again into 

the troughs, and is again thoroughly mixed with 

water, till it is not thicker than milk. It is 
then allowed to escape, as before, through the 
opened sluice ; but this time it passes through 
a fine hair sieve into an earthenware jar. A 
number of these jars are required, and each is 
filled to within a third of the top. The lime is 
allowed to settle; and when the water which 
rises over its surface is clear, it is poured off. 
This is repeated till there is no more water 
to pour off, and the lime remains in the jar of 
the consistence of the white paint commonly 
used, and is quite as smooth. It is now ready 
to be mixed for the intonaco, which consists, as 
usual, of two parts sand and one of lime. Great 
pains are taken in Italy to find a suitable sand. 
It must be perfectly clean sharp sand, the grains 
of equal size, and its colour favourable, as the 
intonaco should not be too dark. The presence 
of any earthy particles in the plaster would in- 
evitably ruin the fresco. This accounts for the 
very careful preparation which all the materials 
used undergo.” 

(To be continued in our next.) 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ScoTT. 

Romance and chivalry to life again 

Were rous’d by thee, in all the beauteous light 
Of * olden days ;” the dreary tomb in vain 

Between thee and the visions glad and bright 
Lay dark and deep; the past before thy sight 

Liv’d as the present ; warriors of renown, 
Kings, bards, and priests—and, more than these, the 

might 

Of every changeful feeling that weigh’d down 
Their minds, or gave them hope and strength, by thee 

Are pictur’d on thy page; and woman’s heart, 
With its lone grief, and love, and bird-like glee, 

Breathes also there. How proudly was thy part 
On the world’s stage fulfill’d; for thou hast given 
To life itself a star that has no cloudy heaven! 

Emma B. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 

Turis gentleman, the head of the eminent pub- 
lishing and bookselling house in Paternoster 
Row, died early in the morning of Monday, the 
29th ult., in consequence of an accident from 
his horse falling with him on the Monday pre- 
ceding, on the road near the Small-pox Hospi- 
tal, as he was returning home from his place of 
business to his residence at Hampstead. Mr. 
Longman was in his seventy-second year, and 
for that period of life remarkable for health and 
activity, physical and mental, more resembling 
a man of fifty than of threescore and ten years. 

The name of Longman has been connected 








* In Florence, where fresco-painting is now occasion- 
ally practised, artists are of opinion, that “ the lime should 
be kept in the moist state from eight to twelve months, 
otherwise it will burn both colours and brushes.” —LZetter 





from Mr. Seymour Kirkup, Florence, 1842, 
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with the literature of this country for at least 


120 years. We find it as early as 1725, in an 
edition of Rowe’s Dramatic Works, “ printed 
for T. Longman, at the Ship and Black Swan, 
in Paternoster Raw.” The second of the name 
was Thomas Longman, nephew to the former, 
on whom the business devolved in 1755; and 
Thomas Norton Longman, his son, whose death 
it is our melancholy duty now to record, suc- 
ceeded him about the year 1792. 

Tt is not our purpose in this place to enter 
into a detailed account of the services Mr. 
Longman rendered to literature, by originating 
many important and useful works, or to his 
brethren in the trade, by his continual sympathy 
with their interests; but it is very gratifying 
to recollect, that the two latest (and indeed 
nearly the only) occasions on which he ap- 
peared as a public man were—the first, in sup- 
port of the interests of the bookselling trade, 
when he presided, on Thursday, June the 16th 


of the present year, at the anniversary meeting | 


of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution; and 
the second, in support of the interests of au- 
thors, when he took the chair, on Thursday, 
the 30th of the same month, at a meeting for 
promoting the establishment of international 
copyright. 

Occupying the high position which he did in 
society, Mr. Longman was intimate with nearly, 
if not all, the famous authors of his day—many 
of whom enjoyed his personal friendship ; and 
few, indeed, of even the lesser candidates for 
literary honour and emolument but had some 
occasion to come into intercourse with him and 
his colleagues. To such his manners were uni- 
formly gentlemanly, conciliating, and straight- 
forward. In business lie was coo] and considerate; 
but whatever his determinations were, they were 
communicated with frank decision, even when 
unfavourable tothe aspirant, rendered lessgriev- 
ous as disappointments from being assuaged 
with urbanity and politeness. A very calm and 
equable temperament, which it was very dif- 
ficult to ruffle, was the leading characteristic of 


Mr. Longman in ali his multiform and import- | 


ant dealings with the world of writers and “ the 
trade,” In every respect, he might therefore 
very fairly be esteemed as the foremost repre- 
sentative in Great Britain of that high branch 
of tratlic in which he was engaged — always 
enjoying the respect of his contemporaries, and 
justly esteemed a most punctual, upright, and 
honourable member of the community, which 
has lost him through one of those unlikely and 
unfortunate events which teach an awful lesson 
to humanity of the uncertainty of earthly hap- 
piness and the precariousness of mortal life. 
Mr. Longman never rallied from the shock his 
whole system received by the violence of the 
fall ; and latterly, we lament to add, he endured 
much pain. At length nature sunk under the 
pressure of injuries to the brain and spine, and 
he ceased to suffer. 





THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket, — London Assurance has been 


brought out here in force. Farren and Nis- 
bett play their original characters; the latter, 
we think, with even more than her former 
spirit and eflect. Miss Charles takes Madame 
Vestris’s part, and performs it well ; and Vining 
in that of Charles Mathews is perfectly at home. 


Vauxhall has been very unlucky in its weather 
of late. The masquerade on Thursday, the 25th, 
was much injured by the heavy rains during 
the day, though the evening cleared up a little ; 
and Monday was a second deluge, forbidding 
all ideas of fresco amusement. 





VARIETIES. 

Charing Cross is at present in a very disor- 
dered condition; and the statue of King Charles 
is certainly in the midst of strangely indifferent 
company. ‘There is the steeple of St. Martin’s 
Church coming down ; and the miserable Nelson 
Column slowly getting up, and both surrounded 
by admirable scaffolding. Then there is the 


| National Gallery still standing, and a most 


perfectly ugly lamp just put up at the crossing 
opposite Northumberland House. When Mr. 
Barry returns from inspecting the frescos at 
Munich, he will assuredly have enough ado to 
mitigate the grotesqueness and deformities of 
(the finest situation for architectural and sculp- 
tural beauties in London) Trafalgar Square. 

Pictures.—At the sale of Mr. Acraman’s Gal- 
lery by Mr. Manson at Bristol, the following 
were among the most important lots :—The 
Dentist, Teniers, 320/., purchased by Mr. Bro- 
del; the Ferry-boat, J. and A. Both, 410/., Mr. 
French; La Belle Dormeuse, Metzu, 200/., Mr. 
Brown; a Party for the Chase, Wouvermans, 
3101, M. Nieuwenhuys ; and Muleteers arriy- 
ing, Berghem, 1570/., the same said to be for 
the King of the Belgians. The three days’ 
sale produced 88912. 9s. 6d. 

Earthquakes.—The dreadful earthquake which 
desolated St. Domingo extended to our West 
India Islands, and created great alarm in An- 
tigua and Barbadoes. The phenomena were 
of a most portentous nature ; but happily ter- 
ror was all that the inhabitants had to endure. 

Storms. — The prevalence of heavy storms 
during the present summer has not been con- 
fined to Great Britain. In the second and 
third weeks of June severe tempests visited 
Russia, and did much damage to cattle and 
trees, besides houses burnt by lightning, and 
other general injury to various wide districts 
of the country. 

Karthquake in Scotland.—On the evening of 
Friday, the 19th ult., three shocks of earth- 
quake were felt in the neighbourhood of Pit- 
lochry. It will be curious if her Majesty has 
a sample of these phenomena during her High- 
land tour. 

A ludicrous Mistake in Catile-dealing. —We 
have been told to mind our P’s and Q’s; but 
the following will shew that it is quite as im- 
portant to mind our A’s and O’s. An English 
gentleman, residing in one of the West India 
island:, intending to establish a dairy-farm, 
wrote to his correspondent in South America, 
a Spaniard, to send him fifty heifers with which 
to stock it. The letter was written in Spanish ; 
but the writer’s acquaintance with that lan- 
guage was not as accurate as was his knowledge 
of cattle. The feminine Spanish word for 
heifers, becerras, only differs in a letter from 
the masculine, signifying young bulls, becerros ; 
and, unfortunately for our friend, he had un- 
wittingly spelled his order with the o. Ac- 
cordingly, after a good deal of scouring over the 
savaunahs, fifty tine young bulls, wild enough, 
it may be supposed, from their native prairies, 
were, with no little difficulty, and at great ex- 
pense, captured with the lasso, and shipped to 
him. His consternation when the riotous ani- 
mals arrived, and were driven to his gate, may 
be more easily imagined than described: he 
refused to receive them, averring that he had 
ordered heifers, and not bulls; but his letter 
being procured and exhibited, and his Spanish 
bull explained to him, he was forced to agree 
to his very bad bargain. The gentleman was 
afterwards wonderfully fastidious in his words 
whenever he wrote Spanish letters on business, 

Safety in a Storm.—During the late terrific 
thunder- storm, R— (who says the best things 





nD 
in London) stated that he had taken refuge jy 
the safest place in town. Being asked where 
that was, he replied, “Inan omnibus.” “ Why?” 
* Because it has a conductor.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The National Institute.—Among the important move. 
ments in the literary world may be noticed the strong 
probability of the permanent establishment of this ‘ 
tution by Congress, so as to identity it with the }) 
of Smithson, who, it will be remembered, leit |) 
500,000 dollars, to be appropriated by the guyerimen; 
of the United States ‘for the diifusion of knov jeqeo 
among men.” The National Institute has now bccn 1 
successful progress for upwards of a year, during wh}. 
time the leading men of science throughout the county, 
have been industriously aiding in their contributions 
for its museum, including the collection of curivsitic, 
from the South Seas by Lieut. Wilkes; while amon 
its literary department numerous valuable scientific 
papers have been read and printed in its bulletins. 
one of which, by Conrad, a * Report on the tertiary 
Formations of the Atlantic Plain,” is charatterised }) 
great ability and scientific research. The president jx 
Joel R. Poinsett, late secretary of war; and the location 
is at present a splendid suite of rooms in the Patent 
Oflice, at the Capitol. —U niled States Literary Adverti 

Lieut. Wilkes is about to publish, with the consent of 
the government, a History of the Exploring Expedition, 
being the narrative which has been read at the National 
Institute, Washington.—ZJ did. 

Scientific Expedition.—Lieut. Freemont, of the corps 
of Topographical Engineers, has departed, under an 
order trom the war-department, with a party of twenty 
men, on a scientific tour to the Rocky Mountains. The 
examination of the country between the mouth of the 
Kansas and the head waters of the great river Platte, 
and the Southern Pass of the Rocky Mountains, is the 
field of employment for this expedition. The vecupa- 
tion of the territory around Columbia river, now wider 
discussion in Congress, wiil be governed to a great ex- 
tent by the resuits of this investigation; and we con- 
gratulate the country that there are now hopes of our 
possessing some share of the country, and deriving some 
benetit from the exertions of our first explorers, in a 
trade now almost wholly engrossed by the English.— 
ibid. 

We understand that the Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of the State of New York is in progress of printing 
in a very splendid style; and that Governor Seward has 
taken measures to enrich it by an introduction, coniri 
buted from the pens of various scientifie and literar 
gentlemen, to whom he has addressed himself {or the 
purpose—designing to present a general view of the in- 
dustrial, educational, literary, and moral history, pro- 
gress, and present greatness, of the state.—Jbid. 


insti 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Historical, and Statisti- 
cal, of the World, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq., Vol. I. 
(completing the Work), 8vo, 2/. cloth.—Notes of a Tra 
veller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, &c., by S. Laing, Esq., 2d edit. Svo, 
16s.—The Recent Operations of the British Forces in 
Ailghanistan, from Drawings by J. Atkinson, Esy., 
26 Plates, fol. 4/. 4s.; coloured and mounted, 10/. ivs.— 
History of the Church of Scotiand during the Common 
wealth, by the Rev. J. Beattie, 12mo, 4s.—The Bi- 
graphical Dictionary of the Society for the Diliusion of 
Usetul Knowledge, Vol. [. Part I1I., Svo, 4s. — An Act 
to Amend the Law of Bankruptcy, 5, 6 Vict. ¢. 122, with 
an Index, 18mo, Is. 6d.—Physiology for the Public, by 
G. T. Hayden, Part I. 8vo, 6s. — Key to Wittich’s Ger- 
man for Beginners, 12mo, 7s. — Evening Readings for 
Day-Schools; Natural History of Marninalia, by Mrs. 
H. Tuckfield, 12mo, 1s. G6d.—Doctor Hookwell; or, the 
Anglo-Catholic Family, 3 vols. post Svo, 1/. lls. Gd.— 
London, edited by C. Knight, Vol. IIL. imp. Svo, 10s. 6d. 
—Shakspere, C. Knight’s Library Edition, Vol. V., 
8vo, 10s.—The Guide to Service: the Cook, 18mo, vs. 
sewed.—Commercial Tables, by R. Child, 12mo, 5s. Cc. 
—The Criminal Law and its Sentences, by P. Burke, 
square, 5s. 6d. bound.—Robinson’s Magistrate’s Pocket- 
Book, by Archbold, 4th edit. 8vo, 26s.—Fireside Stories, 
3d edit. square, 3s, 6d.—Alfred Dudley, 2d edit. square, 
3s. 6d. — Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands 
and Malta, by J. Davy, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo, 52s.—Per- 
cival Keene, by Captain Marryat, 3 vols. post vo, 
14, lls. Gd.—The Real Property Statutes, by L. Shel- 
ford, 4th edition, 12mo, 1%s.—Shakspeare’s Plays and 


Poems, by J. P. Collier, Vol. V. 8vo, 12s.—A System of 


Conveyancing, by ‘I’. Jarman, Esq., Vol. VII. Svo, 25s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. P. cannot find room. Nor Rhoda M. W. yet. We 
fear we must intimate the same to the anonymous 
writer of ** Divine Poetry.” In all these kind offerings 
there are passages of merit and thoughits ef beauty; but 
there are also incongruities and want of polish. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ita L iFE ASSURANCE 


SOC 
Oilice—49 ct a Westminster. 

Capital, 500,0007, ; 10,000 Shares, 50/.each; Deposit, 5/. each Share. 

This Society is established for the Assurance of Lives upon prin- 
ciples combining economy with perfeet security, 

Directors, 

Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. | John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
William © ‘abe ul, Esq. Edmund Lucas, Es¢ 
Thoma as Some ers C och Geo ge Kennet P. olloc k, Esq. 
! James Lys Seager, Esq. 
| John Bazley White, Esq. 
| Joseph Carter W. ‘ood, Esq. 

Henry Wrench, Esq. 


* ag Esq. 


Francis Fuller, E sq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 
Jrustees—William Whateley, Esq. ; 
corge Drew, Esq 
Auditors—Ormus mere Esq.; John Freeman, Esq.; John 
azley White, jun., Esq. 

Consulting se William Page Wood, Esq. 
Conveyancing Counsel—Samucl Jay, Esq. 
Physician—William Richard Basham, Esq. M.D., 17 Chester Street, 

Grosvenor Place. 

Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esq. ; George David Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers —Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 
Solicitors—Messts. J. L. Bicknell and J.C, Lethbridge, 25 Abingdon 

Street, Westminster. 


Table of Premiums to assure 1000. Sor the whole term of life. 


C. Humfrey, Esq. 


Age. Annual Prom. Age. | Annual Prem. | Age. 
£3 | a. 


| Annual Prem, 
- ad, | se & 
o| 1 hi a3 3 | 4 r . ¢ 
a) as 5 4 
8 || 5 


3 2 3 


5 | 





The object of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, at a great reduction in the rates of Pre- 
wium. For example: A person aged thirty may with this Society 
assure his life tor 500d. by the Pare EY of 117. 3s. 4d., which 
in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a mai nducement, 
would cost him 131. 7s. 4d. i or, in other words, furthe same annual 
premium he could at this Onie € assure very nearly GuUs., whereby 
he derives AN IMMEDI ATE AND CERTAIN BONUS OF 100/. 

All particulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &e, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary; and, if required, for- 
warded to the country. 

Parties in the ad eligible for undertaking Agencies are 
requested to apply. 

A very liberal C commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

EDW. T. RICHARDSON, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


wv A MJ 

VICTORIA LIF) 1D) : ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY. 
No. 18 King William Street, City, 
Trustees, 
Sir rein Duxe, Alderman, M.P., 7 aug 
NJ. Haw ~ Ey. +» Deputy-C 

Benjamin Pac jg Charles Baldwi in, Esq. 

Solicitor—John el Fsq., 80 Basinghall Street. 

The ined ple of this Company is to allow to each Assurer such 
reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. ‘Thus, par- 
ties assuring the L of others, may make their Policies secure, 1 
with tanding the Life assured may go out of the limits of Eu 

without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. Credit of half the Premiums for the first five years 
allowed on Policies effected for the whole term of lite. Parties who 
have been assured for tive years, will be allowed to borrow on the 
security of their Policies, a sum equal to one halt the Premiums 
paid less that for the first year. Advances are made to parties 
asured in the office, on real or undoubted personal security, for 
terms not exceeding three years, repayal able by instalments. Pre- 
miuins moderate. Participation in Profits. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be Soest on application at the office, 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary 


WILLIAM oavnat, Actuary and Secretary. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
“ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celel retains its supe- 
nority as a pertectly mild ne oy Rone highly salutary to che skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting ie each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular couners. 

Henprix’s Pakservarive Tootn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, i is exc eedingly agree: sable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the Leauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hxnprix’s Moxisink is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

iis Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
strowth where the Hair is failing. 

Henprtr’s Corp CxgzAM o¥ Rosgs, prepared in great perfection, 

Inproven ScowgRixG Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


: — ink MARrkive Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
'. a bottle, 





[opsson and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

. ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
ol this lony-celebrated Estabjishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, s0 strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
tothe Trade, can only be preeured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechusch Street, 








re NCHOLOGY.— Lovett Reeve re- 

spectfally invites the attention of Conchologists to his 
maguificeut Stock of SHELLS, now on Sale at very red prices, 
in ¢ e of the arrivals of Specimens from 
foreign parts. 





No. 8 King William Street, Strand. 
N.B. Gentlemen residing in the country may have Collections 
forwarded ou application, catalogued and priced, to select from at 
their leisure, 





A, de Villermout d'Ai. 
* HWAMPAIGNE of the most delicious 


quality -GRAND MOQUSSEUX—CREMANT —@IL DE 
PERDRIX, — Six Shillings per Bottle. 

Apply to M. Hevrt, London Agent of M. de Villermont, No. 4 
ween n ies three doors from Piccadilly, where these Wines may be 
tast 

M. searic an shew numerous testimonials from highly distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, attesting the superiority of these W ines. 
Exporters will be treated with on liberal terms according to the 
quantity purchased. 


Steel Pen Manufacturer to Her Majesty. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior patent 


and other METALLIC PENS, may ‘be had of all St: ationers, 
Booksellers, and other dealers in Pens throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The progressive increase in the manufacture of Joseph Gil- 
lott’s Pens proves their proportionate advance in public esti- 
mation, 

From Oct. 1838 to Oct. 1839, was | And from et bd to Dec. 1$41, 

ee 44, 7 

3,721, doz. or err doz. 
Ped 310,102 gross or 431,437 gross. 

Caution.—Joseph Gillott’s Cards of Pens are made up in Packets 
of one dozen each, and have « label outside, with a facsimile of 
his signature. 

** Gillott’s Warranted School Pens” are specially adapted for tui- 
tion, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Manufactory, Victoria 
Works, Graham Street, Birmingham, an 87 Gracechurch Street, 
London, under the management of Mr, Fox, from the Manufactory, 
Birmingham. 





Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, $e. 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO.,, 


Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clery: d Architects, to view their 
Specimens of Oak Carvings, Suitable to the Gothic Embellishments 
ot Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Tracery, Chairs, Communion-Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Rending-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Orga Screens, Gallery - 
fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price us' eye narees 
Estimates given, and coutracts entcred ir x the entire fitting- 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathe deal, Char h, or Mansion, 

y their process a most important saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Flizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
Book- Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Prames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 
ings, &c. &c. 

No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


’ ry 
| WE N T Y YEARS’ LOSS ‘of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. 
Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19, 1811. 
Gentlemen—OF the last omnia of Oldvidge’s Balm of columbia 
every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and I have many more 
bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, which I hope you will 
send without the ro eye Orders have poured in more than ever 
since the powerful ects of the Balm have been so decisively demon- 
strated in the ‘of veral credible and respectable inhabitants ot 
the town. One instance, among others which have attracted parti- 
cular attention, is the case of a gentleman who had litue or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his t : shaved and wore a wig. At my recommen- 
dation he tried the Ba and after using it according to the direc- 
tions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he has now as 
tine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
Yours, &c. JOHN KILVINGTON. 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10 Westmorland Buildings, 
A dersgate Street, London. 
ALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces a 
beautiful curl, frees it trom scurt, and st | it trom - am in z oft, = . 
few Bottles generally restore it again. Price Ss. 6d., 11s. pe 
Boitle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
of COLUMBIA, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
Albemarle Street, Sept. 3, 1842, 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN. —The Extended and Practical Course of CHE- 
MICAL LECTURES and DEMONSTRATIONS for Medical and 
General Students, delivered in the Laboratory of this Institution, by 
Professor Bkanpg and Eowarp Sony, jun., Esq., will commence on 
TUESDAY, the 4th of October, at Nine in ‘the morning. 
The Lectures will be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sa- 
turdays, at the same hour, during the Session, which terminates in 
May. 
A Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at the Royal 


Institution. 
JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 


REE EXHIBITION.—The Public are in- 
vited to inspect the Pictures and other Works of Art (‘I'wo 
Hundred and Seventy we Rooke selected x the Prizeholders in 
the ART-UNION of L6 ON, and now exhibiting to the Sub- 
scribers, at the BRIT isn ART is’ i's’ GALLERY, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, on the Sth, 6th, ith, Sth, 9th, and lUth instant, 
between the hours of Fight and Six 
The Subscription Lists are now open, and au early payment is so- 
licited. 





GEO. GODWIN, Jun. . 
LE POCOCK, futon. Secs. 


Office=4 Trafalear Square, Sept. 3, 1842. 





ORTRAITS by Mr. CLAUDET’S 

INSTANTANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE PROCESS, 

under the Patronage of her Majesty, are takey daily at the ROY: AL 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Strand, with Back- 9 

grounds representing Landscapes, &c. (the Patented Invention of 
Mr. Claudet ) 

Portraits aud Groups of Figures are also taken upou Plates of an 
enlarged size. 


[=ss ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 

instituted for the purpose of collecting and printing, for the 
use of its Members, rare or erto unpublished Works aad Docu- 
meuts, illustrative of the History, Literature, and Antiquities of , 
reland. 





Patron. 
WIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 
President. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP LEINSTER, 
Each Member pays 3/. ydmission-fee, and a Subscription of 1/. 
per annum, payable in advance on the first day of January in each 
year; or the Annual Subscription may be compounded for by a 
paymeut of 10/. ; 
Publications for the Year 1841, 


i. The Circuit of Ireland; by Muircheartach 
Mac N Prince of Aileach: a Poem written a.p. 42, by Cor- 
macan » chief Poet of the North of Ireland. Edited, with a 
Trauslation and Notes, by Joun O'Donovan. 

Il. * A Brife Description of Ireland: Made 
in his year 1589, by Robert Payne, vato xxv of his partners, for 
whom he is vndertaker there.’”. Reprinted from the second edi- 
tion, London, are with a Preface and Notes, by Aquitua 
Smuru, M.D., 


Tl. ‘the yvonne of Ireland ; by James Grace, 
of Kilkenny. Edited from the MS. in the Library of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in the original Latin, with a ‘Translation aud Notes, 
by the Rev. Ricuarp Burier, A.B., M.R.LA. 


IV. The Book of Obits and Martyrology of 
the Cathedral of the Holy V'rinity, commonly called Christ Church, 
Dublin. Edited from the original MS. in the Library of ‘Tringy 
College, Dublin, with Notes, by the Rev.Jonn Cruanke Crosrn- 
waite, A.M., Dean's Vicar of Christ Church Cathedral. 


Publications for the year 1842, 


1. Cash Miw3h) Rasch. The Battle of 
Moira, from au ancient MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Edited in the original Irish, with a Trauslation and Notes, 
by Joun O’Donovan. (Nearly ready.) 


Il. “ A ‘Treatise of Ireland; by John Dym- 
mok.”’ Edited from a MS, in the British Museum, with Notes, by 
the Rev, licases Butver, A.B., M.R.L.A. (lu the press.) 


IIL. ‘the Annals of Multifernan; from the 
original MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, Edited by 
AQUILLA Sarr, M.D., M-R.LA. (in the press.) 


IV. A Statute passed at a Parliament held 
at Kilkenny, a.v, 1367; from a MS. in the British Museum. 
Edited, with a ‘Translation and Notes, by James Harniman, 
Esq., M-R.J.A. (In the press.) 


V. An Account of the Tribes and Customs 
of the District of Hy-Many, commonly called O'Kelly’s Country, 
in the Counties of Galway aud Roscommon. Edited from the Book 
of Leacan, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, in the ori- 
ginal Irish, with a Translation and Notes, by Juux O'Donovan. 
‘Un the press.) 


Publications suggested, or in progress. 
I. The Royal Visitation-Book of the Pro- 


vince of Armagh in 1622, from the original MS. in the Library of 
‘Trinity oe ge, Dublin. Edited by Janes Henrnorn ‘Topp, 

a9 R.L.A., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, and Treasurer of St 
Patrick's ¢ athedral, Dublin. 


II. The Progresses of the Lords Lieutenants 
in Ireland; from MS. in the Library of Trinity C ae Dublin. 
Edited by Josrru HusanoSmirn, Esy., M.A., M0 . 


IIL. Bopama. The Origin ae ine 
of the Boromean Tribute. Edited from a MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with a Transtation and Notes, by Euckne 
Curuy. 


IV. Cormac’s Glossary; in the original Irish. 
Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Jonw O’Donovan. 

V. * Registrum Coenobii Omnium Sancto- 
rum juxta Dublin ;”’ from the original MS. in the Library - Trinity 
College. Edited by James Hentuorn ‘Tovp, D.D.,V.P.R.1.A., 
Fellow of ty College, Dublin, &c. 


VI. Cash Cajpy Chonajtl. The Battle 
of Carn Chonaill, between Guaire, King of Aidhne, and Dermot, 
King of Ireland, a.n. 648. From the Leabhar na-hUidhre, a very 
ancient MS. in the collection of Messrs, Hodges and Smith, with a 
‘Translation and Notes, by Eucenr Curry. 


VII. Sir William Petty’s Narrative of his 
Proceedings in the Survey of Ireland. From a MS. recently pur- 
chased by Government, and deposited in the Library of Trinity 
College, ee, BL Edite ds with Notes, by Tuomas A. Laxcom, 
Esq., Capt. 


Wai, po of Capitulation and Surrender 
of Cities, Towns, Castles, Forts, &c. in Ireland, to the Parlia- 
mentary Forces, from a.v. 1649 to 1654. Ww vig with Historical 
Notices, by James Harpviman, Esq. M.R.LA 

Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of bee oming Members of the 
Society, are requested to forward their names and addresses to 
the Secretary, Rev. Dr. Todd, Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Publicatious of the Year 1841 may be obtained by Members now 
joining the Society, on payment of the Annual Subscription for 
that year. Literary Socicties and Public Libraries may procure 
the Society’s publications by causing their Livrarian, or any other 
officer, to become a Member of the irish Archwological Society in 
their name. 

Subscriptions will be reeeived in Dublin by Messrs. Hodges 
and Smith, the Society’s Booksellers, 21 College Green; and in 
London, by Mr. IT, Clere Smith, 13 Hewrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








HE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. 
"Ss — Hyde Park ips splendid Collection, 
ly Chin in extent and 
r'4 sunilar jar display in the ree world, entirely filling the 
spacious Saloon, 225 feet in length by 50 feet in width, opens m4 
upwards of Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsimiles, in groups 
in their Native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to ‘the blind 
Mendicant in his patched garment ; also, many thousand §; pecimens, 
both in Natural History and Miscellaneous Curiosities, illustrating 
the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hund: 
million Chinese, rp whom the nations of Europe have had 
scarcely any op} judging, is NOW OPEN for Public In- 
spection, from Ten =a r 5 Morning till Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s. 6d. Children, 1s. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
APT. MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL, 
“ PERCIVAL KEENE.” 
“ This new production of Capt. Marryat’s is a most amusing com- 
panion to his popular ‘ Peter Simple ;* the difference being, that in 


the latter work the hero's mee tod made him the victim of the fun 
and practical jokes of his coi whereas in the present case he is 


fIn foolscap 8vo, price Gs. 
THE DEFORMED, JESSY BELL, and 
other Poems. 
By MARY ST, AUBYN. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly, 
(Removed from Chancery Lane.) 





the general victimiser. The fom and originality of its 
characters, and the perpetual movement of incident and action, en- 
title this work to rank with the best of Capt. Marryat’s productions. 
The proud but gallant Capt. Delmar; the half-savage, halt-heroic 
negro a Vincent; the true heart-of-oak British tar Bob Cross; 
the unlucky Tommy Dott; and, above all, the clever scapegrace who 
is the hero of the story, are drawn with consummate skill; and the 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— Apver- 


SEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be for- 
warded me the Publisher’s by the 3d and Buus by the dth instant, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UTHORS and PUBLISHERS, desirous 

of having their Works reviewed in THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, are requested to direct copies to be forwarded to the 
Editor, at the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 
before the 15th of each month. The ability and impartiality dis- 
played in this department of The Metropolitan” are well known, 

and its Reviews sansa quoted as of the first critical a. 
In October next, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
MERICAN NOTES, for General 
Circulation. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In foolscap Svo, price 6s. 


HE LAWYER: his Character and Rule 
of Holy Life. After the Manner of George Herbert's 
** Country Parson.” 
By the late EDWARD O'BRIEN. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 
«Removed from Chancery Lane.) 





In demy Svo, 240 pp., price 4s. 
Compiled by the Inspector-General of Stamps and Tazes. 
GUIDE to the PROPERTY and 
INCOME ACT, riggs cap. 33; | weantgee of Pro- 


ceeding, Cases of Il ofes, taken from 
authentic Sources, and ‘Tables. Calcalation. Third Edition, 





revised and corrected. To which is added, a compendious Index 
to the Act, arranged for the large 8vo edition. 
This is the only Guide printed Officially for the use of those on 


whom the execution of the Act devolves; and contains the deci- 
sions of the Commissioners under the Act of 1806, which are equally 
applicable to cases that may arise under the prescat Act. 

London: W. Clowes and Sons, 14 Cc Charing Cross. 





8 New Burlington Street, rr 3 1 842. 
N EW WORKS just published by 
Mr. BENTLEY. : 

In 5 vols. Svo, with numerous Plates, &c. 
NARRATIVE OF VARIOUS JOURNEYS IN 
BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the 
PANJAB; 


Including a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1858. 
By CHARLES MASSON, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post Svo, 


DOCTOR HOOKWELL; 


Or, the Anglo-Catholic Family. A Novel. 


In 2 vols, Svo, with Portraits, 
ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE of 
ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of History, 
By the Bengpicring BRETHREN Of GLENDALOUGH. 

Fdited by W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


In 5 vols. post Svo, 


STONEHENGE;; or, the Romans in Britain. 


A Romance of the Days of Nero, 





bellished with E: 
rice 6s. * 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of “The Pilot,” &c. 
Forming the New Volume of the Standard Novels and 
omances. 


In a neatly bound pocket volume, « 
P 


With Characteristic Illustrations, price One Shilling, Part V. of the 
FORTUNES of HECTOR O'HALLORAN. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 

Author of * Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 

In 5 vols. post 8vo, 

WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotton-Lord. 
A Story of Manchester in the present day. 

By ELIZABETH STONE, Author of “ The Art of Needlework,” &c, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, 





night with Peggy Pearson in the gale of wind ; ‘the chase 
and fight with the two French vessels; the blow ring up of the pirate’s 
schooner, the duel by proxy, and other stirring incidents in Percival 
Keene's career, are executed with a force an spirit that Capt. Mar- 
ryat himself has never exceeded.”—Globe. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





Price 5a. 


BRIDE: 


By Ss. W. BARBER. 


FE a Ball, Pablisher, 19 Holles Street, London. To be hadalso 
Mr. W) ‘atson, Bookseller, Princes eerie a 


“No. LVIIL., price 5s., of 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 


CULTURE, and Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
CONTENTS. 

I. The Works of Arthur Young.—II. On Insects most injurious 
to Vegetables and Animals: Moths. — III. On Reaping Wheat. — 
IV. Account of the Great Show of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society at Edinburgh, in August 1842.—V. The Agriculturist’s 
Note-Book. No. XIX.—VI. Miscellaneous Notices. —VII. The 
Quarterly Agricultural Report. —VIILI. Table of the Revenue, Prices 
of Grain, Butcher-Meat, and Wool.—IX. oe the Absorption of 
Liquid Solutions by Growing Timber. — X. On the remtigsat” gr va 
extended Chemical Analysis to Practical proces Aen —XI. 
a into use the small Twigs and Branches of Oak-C: og 
—XII. On the use of Linseed-Oil for Feeding and Fattening 
Cattle. — XIII. On “oni Drain-Tiles. By Lord James Hay. — 
XIV. On the Iron-Ores of the Highlands of Scotland.—XV. On 
the most advantageous Form for common Field-Gates.— XVI. On 
the state the Soil should be in when the Seed is deposited in it. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
ublishers to the Society. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S ~ MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, 1842, is embellished with a Plate of the 
Round Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Cambridge, as restored 
1842; and contains a Review of Mrs. Jamieson’s Hand-book to the 
Public Galleries of Art—a Plea for an Expuryated Edition of the 
English Poets—the sites of West-S¢xon Battles—Poems in the Pro- 
veal Dialeet—Diary of Peter Le Neve —Early History of the Coast 
i Stewart Medals, &c. &c. With Review of New 
terary, Scientihe, Architec’ sree an f rela An 

Intelligence ; storical Chronicle ee Obitu di 
moirs of the Duke of Orleans, Earl of Leicester, Tehop Dickenson, 
Sir W. Alexander, Sir Joseph Littledale, Gen. Elphinstone, T. H. 

Lister, Exq. &c. &c.—Price 2s. 6d. 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXXIII. Sxpremper, 1842. 
CONTENTS. 

I. The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. No, 1.—II. Recollections 
of Early Reading.—III. The Flopement. An Adventuresin Old 
Castile—IV. Exhibitions.—V. Ricardo made Easy; or, What is the 
Radical Difference between Ricardo and Adam Smith ?—VI. The 
Northern Circuit. No. 5.—VII. Dennis on Shakspeare.—VIII. Caleb 
Stukely. Part 7.—IX. Recollections of a Ramble through the Basque 
Provinees in 1836- 7. Part 2,—X. History of France. Michelet. 
Payt 1.—XI. Poems by B. Simmons,—X1J, Roamings in Rome, Part 
2.—XIII. The Riots, 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Strect, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall Mall, London. 


DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE (edited by Haary Lorexaven), price 2s. 6d., 
contains :— 
1. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman; Chap. XXXVIIL., St. ETH 's 
Well; Chap. XXXIX., An Unlooked-for Meeting ; Chap. X 
The Priest’s itchen ; Chap. XLI., Tipperary Joe; Chap. <LI we 
The High Road; Chap. XLIIL, The Assize Town—2. Gallery of 
AS Irishmen ; ; No. XIV., ; Barry the Painter, Part [.—3. The 
Two Passports ; being a Passage in the Life of Karl Eisenkrafft, 
Artisan, of Esslingen, in Series Song, by Robert Gilfillan— 
5. Bowden's Life of Gre I.; Second Article—6. Levawn’s 
Eye: a Legend; being Not itl, ake Kishoge Papers—7. A Nar 
rative of the Affghan War, in a Series of Letters of the late Colonel 
Dennie, C.B., her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry Regiment, Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen—§. St. Sinan’s Warning; a Legend of the 
Lower Shannon—9. Letters from Italy, No. VI.—10. The Dream- 
Tryst—1l. The Income-Tax and New Tariff. 


OUR MESS. No. IX. By Cuartes Lever, 
Esq. (HARRY LorrequeER), with 2 Illustrations by Phiz. Price 1s. 
The COMMISSIONER;; or, the Travels of 


the Chevalier De Lunatico Inquirendo in "england and Wales. No. X. 
With 2 Illustrations by Phiz. Price 1s. 


COOMBE ABBEY: an Historical Tale of 
the Reign of JamesI. No. V. With Illustrations on Wood. Price 1s, 
CARLETON’S TRAITS and STORIES of 


the IRISH PEASANTRY. No. II. With two Etchings by Phiz, 
and other Illustrations. Priee 1s. 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: W, S, Orr and Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, with numerous illustrations 
10s. 6d. bound, 
USSIA and the RUSSIANS 
tn 1842. 
By J. G. KOHL, Esq. 
“If some writers, from the minute accuracy of their detail;, 
been likened to such painters as Mieris, Jan Steen, &c. 
work is nothing less than the Daguerreotype itself. He has given us 
St. Petersburg by winter and by summer, by day and by night—wit), 
its Neva, canals, quays, markets, shops, and houses—each sw: arming 
with its respective population ; not stiffly drawn, as if sitting for their 
picture, but caught in full life and movement, song, laugh, and talk 
hit off in every shade and grade of mind, habit, speech, and cos stumes ; 
under every aspect of feasting and fasting, buying and selling, driving 
and walking, idling and working, teaching and le: arning, baptis sing, 
marrying, and burying, and all with a truth and vivacity which it 
would be impossible to surpass.”—Quarterly Review. 


and 


Henry Colburn, — 13 Great — Street. 
itaventey Novels. 
BBOTSFORD EDITION. Part IX. js 
just published. 

Four-Shilling Editions, Vol. XVIII. and 
Part XVIII, REDGAUNTLET is ready. 

People’s Edition. Number XXXVI. 
Part IX. are ready. 

Abbotsford Edition. Part X. on 3d of Sep- 
tember. 

Robert Cadell, a: Houlston and Stoneman, London. 
Works on Agriculture and Duwet Economy recently 
published, 

HE BOOK of the FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS. 
Volume First, illustrated with Seventeen Steel-Engravings, and 
Two Hundred and Seven Woodcuts, price 30s. bownd in cloth 
A second Volume will complete the work, the first Part of w hi h 
will be published on the 30th of September. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
Price 5s. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
Part 1., price 6s.— Part II., price 4s. 6d. ‘The publication is con- 
tinued in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
TEWART’S STABLE ECONOMY. A 
Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
< te ART's ADVICE to the PUR- 
CHASERS of HORSES. Anew Edition, price 2s. 6¢. 
A INSLIE’S COMPREHENSIVE TREA- 
TISE on LAND- SURVEYING. Illustrated by Forty 
Copper plates, 4to, price 15s. 
A® AGRICULTURAL TOUR in the 
UNITED STATES and UPPER CANADA. By Captain 
Barcuay, of Ury. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
EVEN LITHOGRAPHED DESIGNS for 
the IMPROVEMENT of FARM COTTA nd STEAD. 
INGS; with Description, &e. Jamxrs CuNNID AM, Sur- 
veyor, "Greenlaw. 8vo, price 6s. Gd. 
LKINGTON on DRAINING. By Jouvy- 
ston. 4to, price 10s. 6d. The Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Illustrated by Plans and Sections. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 
22 Pall Mall, London. 


cloth, with a large Map by 
Pie 


tIng 2 vols, mea Sv0, — 3 
and il 


OTES and OBS ERVATIONS on the 
NIAN ISLANDS and MALTA, with some Remarks on 
ZONSTANTINOPLE and TURKEY, and on the System of Quaran- 
tine as at present conducted. 
By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
;The Third | Faition, 8vo, 5 wie Plates, price 7s. 
N DISEASES of the BLADDER and 
PROSTATE GLAND. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital, &c. 
This edition has been carefully revised in all its parts; and much 
valuable matter has been added to the chapters on Urine, on Stone, 
and on the Affections of the Prostate Gland. 





Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 





Printed hy Charles Robson, ef Mada Cottage, Conley Road, Ne 

Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace 

New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burde tt Fri ati 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing fice, Great New Street, Fetter Lune, in 
the City of London; and y ished by William Armiger — f 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint ¢ - 
over Square, in the County of Middlese x, at the Literary Gaze tte Ollice, 
Number 7 Wellington ee Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, Sept. 5, 184%. nae 

Agents Jor New York, —Wiley pe Putnam, 151 Broadnoy- 
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